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BY OLIVIA LOVELL WILSON. 


WITH ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS 
BY J. WILCOX SMITH. 





i TH T was while our poor friends were at their 
wit’s end as to their next move, that a 
ycuth of modest mein and twinkling eye 
was coming down the street toward the 
flat. 

It was no other than Mr. Ellis Lawrence, 
cousin of Miss Catherine Gray, and his 
errand at the flat was at No. 3, where he 
expected to present his congratulations to 
his cousin, on no smaller an occasion than 
the announcement of her betrothal to Mr. 
Henry Whitcomb. 

It is needless to say the telegram had 

, hot only been misconstrued by our un- 
sophisticated friends, but had been altered 
in transmission. Penned in the most ex- 
uberant spirits, at his own good fortune in 








it is 

having won Miss Gray, as well as the de- 

. light of the honors earned by his brother, 

— ~ Henry little dreamed the dire anxiety 

: “——=- = -  yrought by his dispatch; and while his 

mother and her escort were speeding toward him, he and Francis were awaiting the 
arrival of young Lawrence, to descend to Flat 3, and with several others dine and 

” receive felicitations upon the announcement of the engagement. 

athe- Now, as Ellis Lawrence came lightly up the steps of the Normandie Flat, he 

TE, paused, looking upon the little group just within the door, amusement in his glance. 

ngs __ Pardon me, did you wish to see some one ?”’ he asked, as he met Marie’s appeal- 

olus, ing eyes. ? 

anne ‘¢ We wished to see Mr. Henry Whitcomb,” returned Mrs. Whitcomb; ‘‘I think 
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we must have got the wrong house. He 
said it was a flat, but—shu! shu!”’ as 
the babe fretted. 

‘No, Mr. Whitcomb is in the fourth 
flat. You go up the stairs; the elevator 
is not running.” 

‘‘Oh! thank you,’’ very gratefully, 
and the little procession proceed to fol- 
low him upstairs—first Mrs. Whitcomb 
and babe, then Marie, bearing Polly, and 
followed by Fanchette, with M. Tosti 
bringing up the rear. 

On the third floor Ellis Lawrence 
turned, and, with a smile, pointed’ to a 
door at the end of the hall. saying: 

‘«T think you may find Mr. Whitcomb 
in at ¢his hour,’’ and sped on upstairs, 
two steps at a bound. 

Mrs. Whitcomb bore down upon the 
door designated hastily. She was out of 
breath with the climb and the baby’s 
weight. Her bonnet had slipped to one 
side, and her shawl to the other. Fan- 
chette was panting from her corpulency, 
just behind her, and Polly was indulging 
a course of mild French expletives indic- 
ative of her mood. 

Mrs. Whitcomb knocked boldly. 

There was an eager step across the 
room. The door was swurg open, and 
on the threshold stood a lovely girl, clad 
in white, with roses in her belt. 

‘“‘Oh! Henry,” she began, then 
checked herself, in amazement, as she 
descried the group. ‘‘ Who is it? I 
cannot see! What do you wish?’”’ 

‘«We are looking for Mr. Henry Whit- 
comb, if you please,’’ voiced Marie, as 
Mrs. Whitcomb only gasped faintly 

‘*Mr. Whitcomb? Yes? He lives in 
the flat above. What do you want with 
him?’”’ With an emphasis that held 
wondering disdain, as her eye took in 
the motley group. 

‘¢Pardon me, mamzelle,’’cried M. Tosti, 
fatigue and hunger making him acutely 
sensitive to her tone; ‘‘ Pardon me,” with 
a flourish and sweep of his arm that in- 
cluded Marie, Fanchette, Polly, Mrs. 
Whitcomb, the baby, and himself, ‘‘ we 
seek Monsieur Whitcomb because, mam- 
zelle, we are his famity /”’ 


* * * * * * 


Meantime young Lawrence burst in 
upon the Whitcomb brothers, as Henry 


faced impatiently about, glancing at the 
clock, while Francis in as ruddy a con- 
dition as is compatible with hard study 
and late hours, was coolly perusing the 
evening papers. 

‘‘Well, Harry, you might have pre. 
pared Kate at least. 
into brain fever. Had we known you 
expected your family en masse, it would 
have been something to have braced up 
for the occasion.’’ This was Lawrence's 
greeting. 

‘‘What are you talking about? I 
thought you were never coming.” 

‘*] am not very late, my fair cousin 
named the hour as eight. I presume it 
was to give your family time to assemble.” 

‘¢ My family ? You talk as if ]—what 
ails you, Ellis? France, wake up, and 
try the quality of your skillon him. He 
is clear daft.”’ 

‘*No, Iam not. I just saw a wizened 
old Frenchman, with legs like pipe stems; 
and an elderly lady of goodly proportions, 
a babe in arms, a small but corpulent 
poodle dog, and a lovely little damsel, 
enter my cousin’s parlor, and they asked 
for you.” 

‘‘Harry—it must be—Heavens! how 
came she—they here!’ cried France, 
starting up, red and white by turns and 
decicedly incoherent. 

‘‘Keep cool, France. Ellis, what are 
you driving at? Another confounded 
practical joke, but I’ll—” 

‘¢] swear it is true, and if you could 
have heard the gusto with which the old 
man said, ‘Mamzelle, we are his family,’ 
he included the pocdle and the baby, I 
am sure you should be grateful to me for 
telling them the elevator was out of re- 
pair, that I might break the announce- 
ment to you gently. I sent them at once 
to Kate—”’ 

‘¢ Ellis! this is beyond all doubt going 
too far! I—’’ Henry got no farther. 

A steady tramp in the hall, a panting 
as of labored breath, a patter of dog’s feet, 
low exclamations in French, and the 
door wasthrown open and Mrs. Whitcomb, 
the babe in her arms, her face flushed, 
stood on the threshold. Marie, pale and 
half-crying clung to her, Monsieur Tosti 
bearing the cage, and Fanchette portly 
and panting between his attenuated legs 
stood behind them, while the lovely 
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young girl, her face haughty and white 
with restraint, appeared at M. Tosti’s 
side. 

‘‘Mr. Whitcomb,” she said, coldly, 
“your family, I de/eve.” 

But a moment of suspended breath aud 
doubt ; then, seeing her darling France 
struck dumb with astonishment, Mrs. 
Whitcomb dropped the babe into Marie’s 
arms, where it screamed lustily, while 
she caught France in her capacious em- 
brace, and fell to weeping and exclaiming. 

Fanchette barked vociferously, and M. 
Tosti grew so eloquent that his English 
entirely forsook him as he sought to ex- 
plain. 

‘‘What does it mean? For Heaven’s 
sake, mother, explain it all. Why, of 
course, we are glad to see you. Catherine, 
don’t go. Ellis, run after her; Kate, I 
implore you. There, there, mother, sit 
down. Fanchette, be quiet. Oh! hang 
the baby ; somebody put it in the closet ; 
sit on it—do anything to quiet it! Ellis, 
shut the door, and let no one pass.’”’ 

‘*Only over my corpse !’’ cried Ellis, 
gallantly, and intercepting his frowning 
cousin just in time, for poor Henry’s evi- 
dent dilemma and frantic efforts to get 
order out of chaos did not mollify his fair 
lady. But the voice of authority restored 
all save the baby, who bawled lustily, un- 
til Marie bethought her of the bottle, and 
retired hastily behind the window cur- 
tains, where the baby soon subsided after 
a little choking and gurgling. 

‘¢ Henry Whitcomb, why didn’t you 
expect me when you telegraphed France 
was ill. You do look feverish, my dear. 
I’ve brought the sage tea. I started at 
once; and M. Tosti, always so kind, came 
along. How could I tell how ill France 
was. Oh! how I have worrited every step 
of the way, the Lord alone knows. Put out 
your tongue, France, this minute! I know 
you’re bilious.” 

‘‘But, mother, I did not telegraph 
France was ill.”’ 

‘¢You did, Henry Leviticus Whitcomb, 
or I shouldn’t be here. You said he had 
fever, high fever, and to come at once.” 

‘‘T swear I wrote that telegram in my 
right mind. Why, I have a copy of it in 
my pocket.” 

‘*A copy!” cried Mrs. Whitcomb. 
‘<T’ve got the telegraph Here. It ain’t 
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ever left me since I set eyes on it. Never 
do you write another, Henry.” 

And she commenced to look through 
her pocket. Her sons looked at one an- 
other resignedly, France trying not to 
laugh. 

Mrs. Whitcomb took out three purses 
of different sizes; a spool of white, and 
one of black cotton; a thimble and needle- 
book; a small potatoe carried for rheuma- 
tism ; a tonka bean for fragrance; a small 
ball of twine; two letters; a little sugared 
flag-root, and peppermint lozengers; a 
pen-knife, a button-hook, a tuck-comb, 
and finally the telegram. 

“¢<¢Come Thursday, without fail. Francis 
O. K.’”’ read Henry,slowly. ‘‘ Why, con- 
found the fellow, hechanged the first letter, 
making it read ‘come,’ instead of ‘home.’ 
It should read: ‘ Home Thursday, without 
fail. ‘Francis O. K.’” 

‘‘There; didn’t I tell you it said 
France was ill?”’ in a tone of triumph. 

‘*Why, I cannot see—Why, mother ! 
you don’t mean—By jove!’’ And Henry 
broke into laughter as he realized how 
Francis and Ellis were simply shaking 
with mirth, and for full five minutes the 
three youths indulged in great merriment, 
while Polly, from her cage, shouted : 

‘*Let me out! Oh, you fools!’ and 
joined the laughter heartily. 

A gradual look of injury crept into 
Mrs. Whitcomb’s face, that grew into an 
aggrieved expression that quivered her 
dear old lip pitifully; and Miss Grey, 
seeing it, went over to the enemy at once, 
and, going to Mrs. Whitcomb said, 
gently : ° 

‘¢D> not mind them, they are so very 
foolish.” 

‘¢But I see nothing to laugh about,” 
said the good mother, and in a moment 
the young men came soberly back to her 
chair, Henry taking advantage of Miss 
Grey’s softened countenance and saying, 
in a tone once more restored to tranquil- 
ity and full of the respect and reverence 
he felt for his mother: 

‘¢ This, dear mother, is Miss Catherine 
Grey; she will one day be your daughter. 
Will you forgive us our rudeness just now, 
and welcome her to your heart as gladly 
as you are welcome to our sight ?”’ 

Who could resist so sweet an appeal? 
Not the two women who loved him. So 
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they kissed one another, and murmured 
Jeasant words, that were not mere com- 
monplaces, until Francis broke out with : 

‘But, mother, the baby! You haven’t 
explained the baby! I confess, that in- 
nocent factor in this great scene is incom- 
prehensible. ‘The baby spoke for itself, 
just now, but let us hear your side of the 
story.” 

Mrs. Whitcomb launched at once into 
avivid description of the adventures, and 
the mirth waxed high again as she pro- 
ceeded. The baby being deposited, fast 
asleep, on the sofa, Marie was brought 
forward, blushing and shy. Henry, see- 
ing her confusion, added to it, as his 
mother finished her story, by asking, 
mischievously : 

‘‘And why did Fanchette come, Ma- 
rie ? ” 

“Oh! because we came,’’ said Marie, 
innocently. 

“And why did Polly come?”’ 

‘ Because papa came.”’ 

“And you, Marie; why did you 
come ?”? 

Marie blushed furiously and hung her 
head. ‘‘I don’t know,”’ she said, softly. 

“Do any of your neighbors know, 
Marie?’ said Henry, with a teasing laugh, 
and one of her neighbors thought he did 
know, for he pressed her fingers surrep- 
titiously. 

“‘ Well ! I can’t seeanyhow,”’ said Mrs. 
Whitcomb, suddenly, ‘‘I don’t know 
what O. K. means, but it must be some- 
thing funny; and yet / think Francis 
looks flushed. What does it mean?”’ 

““O. K., mother, in the elegant ver- 
nacular of the American language, means 
all correct, secure, safe, in perfect repair.”’ 

‘*Oh, now ! Henry Leviticus Whitcomb, 
I know I’m an ignorant old woman, but 
Ido know how to spell, and if all your 
schooling ain’t taught you better than 
that, I haven’t much of an opinion of 
that high school education that gave you 
the diplomacy ! ” 

Ellis retired hastily to the window, and 
Henry refrained from glancing at his 
fiancée, as he said : 

‘* Well, mother, even a good education 
does not include natural gumption. You 
always said I had none. But as you are 
here you must remain and spend New 
Year with us. To-night I am Kate’s guest, 
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but I see no reason why Francis should 
not be excused to play host here. As our 
slavey has departed for the night, France 
will just speed down street and order you 
some dinner. The flat will accommodate 
my family, if France may room with 
Ellis.”’ 

‘« T see but one obstacle to your arrange- 
ments,’’ said Miss Grey, smiling. 

‘¢ What is that ?”’ 

‘« The baby.”’ 

True enough, the innocent slumbered, 
the world forgotten, by the world forgot ; 
but there was an hour of awakening ; 
there is always such an hour hung in 
futurity for babes. 

There was confusion, perplexity and 
embarrassment, during which Henry once 
more, under his breath, reiterated a 
former statement regarding the baby’s 
presence, too strong to be mentioned 
aloud. 

Then France solemnly advanced toward 
the baby, taking out his penknife as he 
did so. 

‘¢T will soon get rid of him,’’ he said. 

Whereat Mrs. Whitcomb seized him by 
the shoulders, and setting him aside stood 
over the babe. 

‘‘What are you going to do?” she 
demanded. 

‘‘ Just cut his jugular vein. It isa 
simple mode of keeping him quiet,’’ said 
Francis, calmly. 

‘*No you won’t Francis Myddleton 
Whitcomb, I ain’t no objections to Wins- 
low’s soothing syrup when worrite, but 
you shan’t try anything about his juggling 
veins. Ain’t you ashamed of yourself! 
What do you know of babies, and a 
mother’s feelings ! ’”’ 

‘¢To be sure, I never was a mother,”’ 
said France, while Miss Grey agreed with 
Mrs. Whitcomb about still caring for the 
babe, even when Henry exclaimed France 
could take it to the Children’s Home 
where it would be kindly cared for. 

So the brothers once more exchanged 
glances of resignation, and in a short 
time Mrs. Whitcomb was quite at home 
in the flat, and she and Monsieur Tosti 
settled themselves for a comfortable even- 
ing, while France declared it was shame- 
ful that Marie should not see something 
of the city, and proposed taking Marie to 
the theatre. And as Mrs. Whitcomb had 
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very few ideas of the unlimited extent of 
chaperonage due one innocent damsel of 
this century, Fri.ncis bore away the 
demure Marie, and she lived in a dream 
of delight, hardly knowing whether she 
was most pleased with the play in pro- 
gress, or the prospect of a second walk 
home under the stars. 

And more than one passé face was 
turned toward the radiant young couple, 
and there was no criticism for the shabby 
turban and worn tippet when they met 
such a contrast as Marie’s blonde curls and 
peach-tinted cheeks. 

As for France, he did not know whether 
Marie wore a turban or a saucepan on 
her head, but he was ready to declare 
either adorable. 

Certainly there never was a more de- 
lightful New Year spent, than the one the 
Whitcomb brothers made for their unex- 
pected guests. They had a most sumptu- 
ous dinner, Mr. and Mrs. Grey and 
Catherine present. The baby behaved 
with the most praiseworthy discretion, 
Polly was loquacious, but in a more dis- 
criminating spirit ; and Fanchette showed 
her appreciation of the situation by a 
patient hopefulness for turkey bones. 

The health of the bride-to be was tossed 
off in cider, and M. Tosti got on his legs 
for a speech, interpolated by cheers from 
Polly, and heard with gravity that was a 
virtue in the rest of the party. 

Henry responded in a manner that 
brought tears to his mother’s eyes, and 
proposed another toast, ‘* Our Mothers.” 

And as the company were about to re- 
spond, the most gratifying episode of the 
day occurred to add to Mrs. Whitcomb’s 
entire satisfaction. There was a commo- 
tion in the hall, a violent ring at the door- 
bell, and before any one could move, in 
their midst appeared a wild-eyed, thin 
little woman, with a pale face, crying, 
‘* My baby, my baby, where is my baby ?”’ 

In less time than it takes to tell it the 
babe was in her arms, while Mrs. Whit- 
comb embraced both mother and child, 
then Henry, Marie and Francis, and 
wound up by embracing M. Tosti; be- 
stowing a hearty kiss upon his little skull- 
cap, as she exclaimed: ‘‘I knew it, I 
knew it! I told you so, I told youso!”’ 

But then, as France said, she never had 
told them, and if she Aad it was no more 


than she always did, and she needn’t be 
so proud about it. 

And then they had to hear how the 
poor mother had gotten out to tel 
her husband, and confused by the twilight, 
had boarded the wrong train, only to dis. 
cover her mistake too late. How she had 
been wild with anxiety, and owing to our 
unsophisticated party appropriating the 
baby, she had to hunt down the train 
conductor, then the hack driver, until 
much time was lost. 

Later in the evening, the mother hay- 
ing departed with her offspring, and their 
other guests having left them, naturally 
sweeping Henry after them, and while 
M. Tosti nodded and dozed over his 
tenth cup of tea, Francis and Marie sat 
down near Mrs. Whitcomb, and France 
laid Marie’s hand over the large, folded 
hands of his mother. She patted it ab. 
sently and gazed into the fire. 

Just at this moment, Polly, who had 
been unwontedly observing all day, made 
a noise so sweetly suggestive of an oscu- 
latory caress, that she had to laugh a lit- 
tle at her own success, and this roused 
Mrs. Whitcomb to a sense of Marie's 
blush, reflected in the face of Francis. 

‘¢ Good land !’’ she ejaculated, softly. 
‘¢ You couple of babies! What do you 
mean?” 

‘«Why, you haven’t forgotten so soon, 
mother, that Henry telegraphed, ‘ France 
is O. K.??” 

‘¢ Chestnuts,’’said Polly, gravely. And 
no one contradicted her, possibly because 
no one doubted ; while the story was the 
oldest ever repeated, it is always new in 
the ears of those who listen, and perhaps 
because Polly might have been a bird of 
Paradise to Francis and Marie, had they 
thought at all about her, while Mrs. 
Whitcomb still gazed into the fire, that 
held a picture suddenly dimmed by tears, 
for with all her motherly content, she also 
had her memories. 

‘¢ Chestnuts,” repeated Polly, gravely, 
and felt to her regret that her remarks 
were thrown away, save that M. Tosti 
awoke suddenly, and said: 

‘¢ Vat you say, madam, is tootrue. You 
are vise ; how you say it ? oddervise ? How- 
ever, I knows not how dat is, but I vill 
take tea some more. It is vera goot !” 

THE END.} 
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Hor the Caster Holivays. 


BY MARIAN C, L. REEVES. 


«« When the cat’s away, the mice will play.” 


Scene: Drawing-roomat Owen Hall. 


Characters : 

Miss Prim, elderly governess, 

MapGE OwEN, personating Miss Prim. 

LETTICE OWEN. 

Norau, the maid. 

Innis, Lettice’s lover. 

Capt. Hay-Dacre. 

GILBERT Dacre. 

OLDHAM, the butler. 

Larry, the gardner, personating Old- 
ham. 

GUESTS. 

Scene: Norah arranging drawing- 
room. Larry disarranging it, planting the 
chairs in rows. 

Nor. Now then, ’tis done. (Zurns.) 
Oh, Larry, Larry, ’tis enough is on my 
bones this day, without all the work 
you’ve after making for me. (She puts 
to rights after him.) Faith, and Miss 
Madge ’ll be for sending you back to the 
kitchen-garden the minute these Easter 
holidays are over. Did you think, now, 
you were planting out a row of cabbages ? 

Lar. I wouldn't wonder was I thinking 
of the cabbage-roses in your ‘cheeks, 
Norah. 

Vor. Mind, then, or they’ll never be 
yours to keep in bloom, without you 
properly help carry out this prank of Miss 
Madge’s. Let’s see: You'll pass re- 
spectably for the old butler. ( Walking 
around him and surveying him.) But 
when it comes to the waiting, I hope, at 
least, you’ll know the difference betwixt 
handing dishes and handling radishes. 
Now, how’ll you hold your waiter? 

(Larry takes her dust-pan, makes him- 
self ridiculous with it.) 

Vor. If Miss Madge plays her part as 
old Miss Prim, the governess, no better 
than Larry plays his as Oldham, the but- 
ler, it’s the pity o’ the world I ever gave 
in to helping her out with it ! 

Zar. What do you do it for, Norah ? 

Nor. (Bridling.) Now, then, Larry, 
you ask that, and you knowing she’s 
promised me the wedding-gown the day 
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I make you a happy man! Besides, what. 
could I do? Nobody could refuse Miss 
Madge. 

Lar. True for ye’s, Norah. 

Vor. Nobody, that’s to say, barring 
that stiff English governess, Miss Prim. 
And the poor dear young ladies never 
either of them getting a bit of pleasuring, 
shut up here— 

Lar. Nayther of them? I’d not goso 
far as to say that. Miss Lettuce, she’s got 
a head on her, and ’tis over the garden- 
wall— 

Nor. And why wouldn’t it? When 
the young ladies’ mamma went to Europe 
for the winter, and packed them off here 
to the country, with Miss Prim in charge, 


- she might know they just couldn’t stand 


it, shut up in this dreary old house with 
ne’er a visitor, just because they’re not 
out. 

Lar. Shure, and it’s out they area dale, 
if ‘tis only as far as the kitchen-garden. 

Nor. Ay, and they’ll ge¢ out to play, 
when the cat’s away. ‘‘ Norah,’’ (mimick- 
ing,) says Miss Prim to me, when she 
went off the other day for her Easter holi- 
days—‘‘ Norah, I should not go to Wood- 
bourn, but I’ve a special invitation from 
my friends; only that Oldham the butler, 
is so steady, I feel I can leave him in 
charge.’’ And the very next day, Miss 
Madge she takes and packs Aim off for an 
Easter holiday, and has my poor Larry in 
out of the garden, in Oldham’s place ; and 
sends out her invitations for this even- 
ing’s party! And, ‘‘its not the thing, 
Norah,”’ says she, ‘‘ to give a party with- 
out a chevron, so I’ll be old Miss Prim,” 
the pretty young thing, she says to me. 

Lar. Faith, and if ’tis Miss Prim she 
is, then where’s her fun? ’Tis not after 
dancing and flirting she’d be Miss Prim. 

Nor. Miss Madge sets no great store 
by either. Let our Miss Lettice alone for 
that. 

Zar, Ay, and Mr. Jack Inions ’tother 
side o’ the garden-wall, you know. 

Nor. 1 know Mr. Junis will be here 
with the rest, presently. (Bell heard.) 
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There, Larry, there’s the bell. Now, 
mind your manners, when you let in the 
company; and don’t be letting out your vul- 
gar vegetables. Lettuce and Inions, indeed! 


[EXIT NORAH AND LARRY: ENTER MADGE, 
PERSONATING MISS PRIM, AND LETTICE, 
IN BALL DRESS. ] 


Let. (Spinning round, showing off her 
dress.) Oh, Madge, Madge, what a 
shame / should have all the fun ! 

Madge. Depends upon what you call 
fun. Now, I’ve always wanted to have 
Hans Andersen’s magic spectacles, and 
step inside Miss Prim. There is some- 
thing in her, lam convinced. And Iam 
in now. (Mimicking.) Miss Lettice, 
throw your shoulders back, my dear. 
Pardon me, but a properly educated young 
woman never giggles. ‘‘ Prunes and 
Prisms—’’ repeat after me. Again, if 
you please. 
demureness to your countenance. But it 
is mere waxwork, I fear. ‘* Don’t you 
feel how naughty it is of you to be a wax- 
work girl, when you might have the proud 
consciousness of assisting—assisting—”’ 


[LARRY HAS PUSHED DOOR OPEN DURING 
THESE INSTRUCTIONS—GUESTS ASSIST- 
ING AT SCENE, AND EVIDENTLY PROFIT- 
ING BY INSTRUCTIONS—LARRY BLUNDER- 
ING FORWARD, RETREATS PRECIP{TATELY 
BEHIND HIS SALVER, TO RECOVER FROM 
LAUGHTER, | 


Zar. Shure an’ isn’t it the very moral of 
her, as like as two purtaties—(catching 
himself up.) Faith, and that’s not what 
I had to say at all, at all. (Flourishes 
waiter.) Here’s Mr. Inions and Captain 
Acre-of-Hay, and all the rest of them, at 
your service, ladies. 


[MADGE, AS MISS P., COMES FORWARD PRIMLY 
TO WELCOME GUESTS. LETTICE AND IN- 
NIS PAIR OFF. MUSIC STRIKES UP FOR 
DANCE. MADGE AND CAPT. DACRE FOR- 
WARD ON STAGE. ] 


Capt. D. You will pardon my intru- 
ding on an occasion such as this ; “ but— 
Cousin Prim, have you forgotten me ! 

Madge. (Fluttered.) 1I—I am afraid I 
have. 
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Yes, that brings the proper. 





Capt. D. (Laughing.) Your butler 
spread me out into an acre of hay. No 
wonder you did not recognize one of the 
Hay-Dacres. But at least you remember 
some of them in old England ? 

Madge. 1—I never could remember 
anything in my life; that is why I am 
always the dunce at sch—sch—. 

Capt. D. Eh? 

Madge. (Recovering herself, speaking 
boldly and rapidly.) Duntaxat schole 
philosophorum. Invenal, isn’t it ? 

Capt. D. Invenile, indeed. (Aside, 
looking at her furtively.) This is never 
my old Cousin Prim! What can it 
mean ? 

Madge. You must excuse my Latinity; 
but really I find myself thinking in Latin, 
since my pupils have reached ‘* Tityre 
sub tegmine fagi.”’ 

Capt. D. Might J be Tityrus under 
the beech-tree with the learned young 
lady! Or are there not two of them? 

Madge. (Hesitating.) Ye-—s; but 
only one who does credit to my instruc- 
tions. She is a charming creature, is she 
not? (lndicating Lettice, who dances 

past, with Innis.) 

Capt. D. Mr. Innis seems to find her 
so. And the other sister? She is not 
here ? 

Madge. She is too indisposed to meet 
strangers. It is just as well. A giddy, 
little dunce of a madcap. 

Capt. D. Eh? Giddy madcap. (He 
suddenly becomes impressive.) But why 
should you and I be talking of others, 
beloved Priscilla, when you know it is to 
talk of you, to see you, I am here! 

Madge. Oh, Captain Dacre ! 

Capt. D. Call me by my first name, 
Prissy, dear. 

Madge. 1 really couldn’t. 
When I don't know what it is /) 

Capt. D. Couldn’t you if you tried? 
Have you forgotten the last time we met ? 

Madge, \'m afraid I have. 

Capt. D. (Aside.) I’m afraid I have, 
considering that I was a small boy at the 
time. (A/oud.) Here is the ring you 
took from your own fair hand. Permit 
me to put it on again. (Offers to put 
ring on her hand; she demurs.) 


(Aside. 


[MUSIC STRIKES UP FOR COUNTRY DANCE, 
ONE COUPLE SHORT. LETTICE AND IN- 
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NIS COME UP TO URGE MISS P. AND 
CAPT. D. TO TAKE VACANT PLACE. | 


Let. Oh, do, dear; come and dance— 
ahem. (Formaily.) Miss Prim, if you 
please. 

Madge. And if I don’t please ? 

Let. (Pertly.) Then you'll please to 
be prim! 

Capt. D. Whatever Miss Prim does, 
she always pleases. (He slips ring on her 
hand, as he is about to lead her to dance.) 

Madge. This dancing, now—a mere 
meaningless salutation and gyration. 

Let. (Hums, fanning herself.) 


«Twas brillig, and the slithy towes 
Did gyre and gimbal in the wobe 
All mimsy were the borogowes, 
And the mome rath outgabe.” 


Translate that, if you can, Mr. Innis. 

Jn. Is that a part of Miss Prim’s course 
of study ? 

Let. Well, yes; I’ve heard her quote it. 

Jn. Then let me see: There’s ‘‘ gyre”’ 
for gyrations—and ‘‘ gimbal”’ is good old 
English for a double-linked ring ; isn’t he 
putting one on her pretty hand now? 

Let. It certainly looks like it. 

Jn. Our gallant English Captain seems 
to have surrendered to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 

Let. The Encyclopedia Britannica ? 

Jn. Didn’t you tell me your English 
governess was a walking encyclopedia ?— 
last week, when we met by chance in 
the village library, you know. 

Let, Oh, yes, I know. 

Jn. I wonder how much you do really 
know? Do you know that that leathery 
old dry-as-dust volume I took out of the 
library on the strength of your recom- 
mendation— 

Let. Oh, but I was only quoting Miss 
Prim! 

Jn. It actually turned to the Golden 
Book of Love in my hands, as I followed 
you out. I am afraid Miss Prim would not 
have recommended /¢hat/ Since then, 


*¢ All my books 
Are Letty’s looks—” 


Let. (Taking place in dance.) 
“And chasser’s all they taught me?” 
(All dance.) 


[ENTER LARRY AND NORAH, WITH TRAYS 
OF REFRESHMENTS. | 


Lar. (In loud voice, forward, to Nor- 
ah.) Sure an ’tis making hay defore the 
sun shines, is Captain Hay-Raker. 

Vor. Captain Hay-Dacre. Softly, now, 
Larry; and call him simply Captain 
Dacre. 

Lar. V’ll remember, if I don’t forget. 
And what’s all this I’m to carry to the 
ladies, good luck to their rosy lips ? 

Nor. Why, it’s jelly in the long glasses, 
and frozen coffee in the flat ones, and 
wafers in the basket, and—mind the 
whips, Larry, now! (She goes off.) 

Lar. (Staring round, in the act of up- 
setting the whipped-cream from tray.) 
Sure, and I see none; and if I did, ’tis 
none o’ them I’d be after passing round 
among the ladies! Maybe she meant 
beet—only there’s none. But there’s some 
mushrooms amongst the company: and, 
oh, Larry, Larry, more by token you’re a 
green-gooseberry-fool, to be let into this 
business! Maybe it'll learn you to be 
sage another ‘hyme, and hoe your own row 
instead of meddling with old Old-ham’s. 


[IN A PAUSE OF THE DANCE, MADGE AND 
CAPT. D. FORWARD; SHE DRAWS OFF 
RING. ] 


Madge. I couldn’t return it before, 
without making a little scene,—but of 
course I cannot keep it. 

Capt. D. And equally of course, Z 
cannot take it back. How can you beso 
cruel, Priscilla? When a man has loved 
you faithfully all these years, and there 
is now no obstacle between you— 

Madge. (Confusedly.) 1—I—you do 
not understand— 

Capt. D. Oh, I know all. I know 
how you flung down the ring at our old 
grand-uncle’s feet, when he accused 
you— 

Madge. «(Putting up her hand hastily to 
stop him.) I—I don’t wish to hear all 
that spoken of. 

Capt. D. Perhaps not ; you must con- 
fess you were a little vixen. But it was 
too bad in the old man to accuse you of 
engaging yourself to your cousin, just 
because he was to be Uncle Hay’s chosen 
heir. 
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Madge. (Feigning indignation.) There, 
take back your old ring, as you can think 
that of me! 

Capt. D. My ring ! 

Madge. It’s yours, if I won’t have it, I 
suppose. 

Capt. D. Do you, indeed? And what 
will my brother Gilbert say to that ? 

Madge. Your brother Gilbert? 

Capt. D. Oh, you need not try to 
mystify me. I know it all. Cousin Prim— 
pardon .the old boyish name—Cousin 
Prim cannot deny she was a bit of a 
vixen, as I said, and flung away Gilbert’s 
heart and Gilbert’s ring—and perhaps 
some bright hopes of her own with it— 
and rushed off here to America, by way 
of carving out her own path in defiance 
of the poor, foolish old man who fancied 
he could bend the whole family, root and 
branch, to his will. 

Madge. (Jnadvertently.) Poor 
Prim! 

Capt. D. And poor old man! He 
was sorry enough, when she was gone. 
And then, after awhile the poor, foolish 
old man dies, and leaves all his fortune 
to her, instead of to Gilbert. So I am 
come beforehand for Gilbert, to peep 
into Cousin Prim’s heart, and see if it is 
the good heart of old, and will under- 
stand that if Gilbert did not come to her 
long ago, when she was just poor little 
Cousin Prim, it was simply because he 
could not find her. 

Madge. Oh, 1am glad, glad! Llalways 
fancied there was a story! But where is 
your brother ? 

Capt. D. Staying with English friends 
who have settled in the next county. 
Friends from whom at last we heard who 
was the governess here. There, at Wood- 
bourn. 

Madge. At Woodbourn? Why, that 
is where—. You don’t mean to say your 
brother actually is there ? 

Capt. D. There—no, by Jove, but 
actually here, to answer for himself ! 


Miss 


[ENTER GILBERT DACRE AND THE TRUE 
MISS PRIM, FOLLOWED BY OLDHAM, THE 
BUTLER. ) 


Madge. Miss Prim ! ‘ 

Miss P. Miss Prim! (Zo Madge.) 

Lar. Och, then, ’tis the very moral of 
meself! (Pointing to Oldham.) 


Old. There’s 
Larry.) 

Nor. Larry, Larry, it’s all up with us} 
And the wedding-gown ! 

Lar. (Trying to thrust waiter on Ola. 
ham, who resists.) And why wouldn’tit 
be yourself, Mr. Oldham? Shure you're 
welcome to it. ’Tis these two hours I’ve 
been with you. And may I never, but 
I'd rather be the hoe itself in a bed of 
nettles. 

Miss P. What does this mean ? 

Capt. D. (To Madge.) It means more 
for me than I can tell you here and now, 
I have spoken too long for my brother to 
my Cousin Prim. Will you let me speak 
for myself afterwards to Miss Deven? 

Lar. (Leaving waiter with Oldham.) 
There’s lashins and lavins of the good 
things—pass ’em round to ’em, all be- 
yont. Feeding ’em’s the way to pacify 
"em. (JVudges Norah.) Speak to ’em, 
Norah. Shure, what’s easier in life than 
telling out the truth, like ? 

Nor. Sorrow word I'll speak. 

Lar. (To Miss Prim.) t wouldn't 
maybe be pleasin’ to ye’s, ma’am ; but 
‘¢when thecat’s away, the mice wi// play.” 
Now, here’s his honor, Captain Hay-Ra 
—beg pardon, simple Captain Taker. 

Capt. D. Simple, indeed, that I should 
not have seen at the very first glance 
how totake her! (Aside.) Gilbert, let 
me congratulate you. You were a wise 
man, to wait for no intercessor, but to 
take your own affair into your own hands. 
Cousin Prim, if it is going to be Sister 
Prim between us, let us have all hands 
round, in token of good will. 


myself ! 


(Points t 


[CAPT. D. GIVES H{S RIGHT HAND TO MADGE, 
HIS LEFT TO MISS P. LETTICE AND IN- 
NIS PAIR. ALL HANDS ROUND. IN BACK- 
GROUND, NORAH AND LARRY DANCE 
ROUND OLDHAM, WHO STANDS HOLDING 
WAITER. 


Capt. D. (To Madge.) 
“And oh, she’ll dance in such a way, 


The sun, upon an Easter-Day 
Was ne’er so fair a sight.” 


[CURTAIN DOWN. ] 


TaBLEaAU: Zhe King’s Tragedy— 
James I. of Scotland. Song. 
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1. The Peasant’s Warning. 
2. Catharine Douglas Bars Door. 
3. Assassins Enter. 


[ MUSIC. ] 


TasLeau: erdita at Sheep-shearing 


Feast. 
[MusIC. ] 


TaBLEaAU: Zhe Duchess’ Revenge. 


[MUSIC. ] 


TABLEAU: ‘*‘And ye sall walk in silk 
attire.” Song. 


PLaYLET: ** When the cat’s away, the 
mice will play.”’ 
[MUSIC. ] 


TaBLEAu: ‘‘ Mary, Mary, quite con- 
trary, how does your garden grow?” 
Song. 

Concealed singer, off stage, before cur- 
fain rises, sings: 


I. “Oh, king! oh, king! in an evil hour 
They drove me from thy gate; 
But yet my voice must rise to thine ear, 
But alas! it comes too late!” 


[CURTAIN RISES. ] 


II. “Last night, at midwatch, by Aberdour, 
When the moon was dead in the skies, 
Oh, king! in a death-light of thine own 
I saw thy shape arise.” 


TaBLEAU. On which curtain rises, and 
remains up during singing of foregoing 
verse Il. 


1. The Peasant’s Warning: 

Left of stage, maids of honor grouped, 
one leaning on harp. Centre, door from 
which curtain drawn, showing conspie- 
uously massive black (pasteboard) staun- 
chions from which bolt has been treacher- 
ously removed. Right of stage, King 
James of Scotiand and his queen, playing 
at chess. Catharine Douglas pausing in 
act of crossing behind. All in attitudes 
of listening, startled, frightened, or in- 
tent to the peasant’s warning, supposed to 
be sung outside under window. Curtain 
Salls at end of LI. verse. 


[CURTAIN DOWN. ] 
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III. “ Four years it is, since first I met, 
Twixt the Duchray and the Dhu, 
A shape whose feet clung close in a shroud, 
And that shape for thine I knew.” 
IV. “A year again, and on Inchkeith isle 
I saw thee pass in the breeze, 
With the cerecloth risen above thy feet, 
And wound about thy knees.” 


V. “And yet a year, in the Links of Forth, 
As a wanderer without rest, 
Thou cam’st with both thine armsi’ the shroud 
That clung high up thy breast.” 


TABLEAU. On which curtain rises, and 
remains up during singing of foregoing 
verse V. 


2. Catharine Dougias Bars the Door : 

Maids of honor huddled together, terri- 
fied. King and queen standing, she by 
gesture entreating him to flee. Catharine 
Douglas has barred the door against his 
assassins, by thrusting her arm through 
the staunchions of the missing bolt. Cur- 
tain falls at end of V. verse. 


[CURTAIN DOWN. ] 


VI. “And in this hour I find thee here, 
That of death hast such sore drouth, 
That the winding-sheet has passed thy breast 
And covered thine eyes and mouth.” 


[CURTAIN RISES. ] 


3. Assassins Enter: : 

Maids of honor in much the same group. 
Queen has thrown herself between enter- 
ing assassins and king, who, in drawing 
sword, finds the weapon has been treach- 
erously broken in scabbard. Assassins 
entering péle-méle through eentre door. 
( Curtain so dragged across that not much 
of costume need be visible, helmets, etc., 
of stlvered pasteboard.) Catharine 
Douglas, prostrate before door, swooning, 
arm outstretched, broken and bleeding. 

These six verses from Rossetti's King’s 
Tragedy are to be sung without pause. 

Early fifteenth century costumes. 


TaBLEau: Perdita at Sheep-shearing 
Feast: 


Right of stage, Antolycus with his ped- 
dler’s tray, shepherds and shepherdesses 
grouped about him. Centre toward left 
of stage, Perdita at table heaped with 
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flowers, Prince Florizel bending over her, 
behind. She is giving flowers to disguised 
king and Camillo. 


TasBLEeau: Zhe Duchess’ 
after a modern painting: 


Revenge : 


Duchess half rising from her chair, to 
look on the table before her at the head 
of her murdered rival, which she has had 
brought to her on a salver, and means to 
send thus to her faithless lover—salver 
blood-stained, pushed aside on table. 
Duchess’ dark, mediaval Italian dress— 
rivas’s fair hair streams over crimson 
table-cover ; the throat ts dressed with 
quantity of white lace. (There are two 
small tables, with similar crimson covers, 
carefully laid together to show no join.) 
The ‘*dead’’ rival ts seated under, head 
thrown back, lace concealing throat, etc. 


TABLEAU: ‘‘And ye sall walk in silk 
attire: 


Left of stage, bevy of girls grouped 
admiringly about ‘‘ silk attire’ flung over 
chair. Right of stage, lassie seated, 
scornfully averted from ‘* silk attire,” 
and from the dame who, with one hand on 
girl’s shoulder, is templing her ; with the 
other pointing to the finery. All in Scot- 
lish peasant dress. 

During tableau, and beginning before 
curtain rises, off stage, is sung: 


“And ye sall walk in silk attire.” 
[CURTAIN RISING IN EACH VERSE ] 
“And ye sall walk in silk attire, 

And siller hae to spare, 


Gin ye’ll consent to be his bride, 
Nor think on Donald Mair. 


Oh, who would buy a silken gown 
With a poor broken heart ? 

And what’s to me a siller crown, 
If from my love I part ? 

And ye sall walk in silk attire, 
And siller hae to spare, 

Gin ye’ll consent to be his bride, 
Nor think on Donald Mair. 


“T would na walk in silk attire, 

Nor braid wi’ gems my hair, 

Gin he whose faith is pledged wi’ mine 
Were wronged and grieving sair. 

From infancy he lov’d me still, 
And still my heart shall prove 

How well it can those vows fulfil 
Which first repaid his love. 

I would na walk in silk attire, 
Nor braid wi’ gems my hair, 

Gin he whose faith is pledged wi’ mine 
Were wronged and grieving sair.” 


PLayLeT: ‘‘ When the cat's away, the 
mice will play.” 


TaBLEAU: Mary’s Garden. 


Green-covered pasteboard boxes, shape 
of oleander boxes, and paper shells, 


ranged along back of stage. Flower 
girls planted in them. Tissue-paper caps 
representing different flowers. Lither 


dresses to correspond, or tissue-paper 
*kerchiefs and aprons, with hands crossed 
primly all ina row. Can be varied by 
heads tied to sticks (from behind) with 
labels. Mary, in peasant-dress, with 
watering-pot and rake, in foreground 
with her lover, who, with brandished 
shears, seems to beg a flower. 
Song, off stage, from Baby’s opera: 


“Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your garden grow? 
With silver bells and cockle-shells, 
And pretty maids all ina row.” 
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Binder the Ehastening ; 


OR, THE PRIDE OF THE WHITTINGTONS. 


BY ADNA H. LIGHTNER. 


Author of “ Shadow and Sunshine,” “ Creta,” «A Wayside Violet,” etc. 


III. 


A COWARDLY DEED. 


’ «A good man is kinder to his enemy than bad 
men are to their friends.’’, 










HE morning 
sun streaming 
» into Edna’s 
, chamber arous- 
» ed her from a 
deep sleep— 
such a sleep as 
always follows 
the complete 
exhaustion of 
the nervous 
“me system—and 
immediately she realized that Basil was 
not with her; and the unruffled pillow 
told plainly that his head had not rested 
upon it during the hours of the night. 
She sprung from the bed in alarm. Basil 
not in his bed all night! What could it 
mean? Hurriedly she threw ona wrapper, 
and as she did so she wondered why 
Beulah was so still. It had been the cus- 
tom of the child to come every morning 
and climb into mamma’s bed for a romp, 
before Nona would dress her. Per- 
haps she was ill, and Basil was with her ; 
with a look of distress creeping into her 
brown eyes she crossed the room and threw 
open the door, but the room of her darl- 
ling was silent and empty as the suddenly 
robbed nest of a bird. Her. distress 
changed into horror, and a chill held her 
heart like the touch of ice, as she rushed 
from the room and ran down the long 
corridor to the library; but only the 
bowed form of Hugh Lacy greeted her 
eager eyes. 

‘Mr. Lacy—Hugh—where is Basil?” 
she cried, in the most touching excite- 
ment. 
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Hugh lifted a face thrillingly expres- 
sive of his sorrow and dismay—an expres- 
sion gotten up specially for the occasion— 
and rising to his feet he met the agonized 
wife half-way across the room, and taking 
her hand in his, he said, with seeming re- 
luctance, ‘‘ Edna, I cannot tell you; I 
dare not utter the horrible truth. Would 
to heaven that I could be your substitute 
in this hour of trial.”’ 

The white, trembling hand was with- 
drawn from his grasp and clasped over 
her rapidly throbbing heart, and through 
the pale lips came the whispered words, 
‘¢ Basil is dead. My darling is dead.” 

‘*No, Edna; but worse than dead to 
you,” Hugh said, gravely. ‘I cannot 
tell it; you would scorn me for the rev- 
elation. Read this, Edna,’”’ and he 
turned and took an open letter from the 
table, and gave it into her hand. 

Her fingers quivered until the paper 
fell to the floor, the slender form swayed 
to and fro like a young tree in a storm, 
and a film similar to that of death gath- 
ered over her eyes. ‘‘ Hugh, read it for 
me,’’ she said, piteously, ‘‘I cannot see 
the lines.” 

This was more than Hugh had antici- 
pated ; but he had started out falsely, and 
he was equal to the delicate task of read- 
ing Basil’s last words to his discarded 
wife. Had he lifted his eyesand glanced 
into that white, pain-drawn face before 
him, surely his treacherous heart would 
have failed him in that moment of un- 
pardonable cruelty; but he kept his eyes 
closely directed to the open letter until 
the silence was a horror to the young wife. 
Then he began to read, in a slow, un- 
natural tone, the letter that was to wreck 
the joy of two hearts that had been all 
the world to each other. 


‘¢Epna:—lI cannot bear this longer. 
You have wilfully ruined our once happy 
home, and when you read this I shall be 
far away. I could not trust my baby to 
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the care and guidance of one so false and 
weak as you have proven yourself to be, 
so I have taken Beulah with me. Do not 
seek to find us, for never again, willingly, 
will I look upon the face that was once 
dearer than life to me, or even permit 
you to see your child. The check ac- 
companying this will be honored at my 
banker’s. God forgive you for your 
treachery, Edna—I cannot. _BasiL.”’ 


There was no outburst of sorrow such 
as Hugh had expected would follow; but 
a silent agony a thousand times more 
terrible to witness. No sound escaped 
her parted lips; but if all the suffering of 
the entire world had been concentrated, 
it could not have been greater than the 
dumb agony that found expression in the 
pitiful brown eyes lifted to the face of 
Hugh. No wonder that his traitor heart 
quailed before it, and that his own eyes 
quickly sought the floor. At last, after 
moments that seemed hours to him, she 
said, in low, piteous tones: ‘‘ Basil gone? 
My baby gone? Are you sure, Hugh, 
that you read the lines aright? Oh, my 
darling Beulah! Mamma wants her preci- 
ous baby !”’ 

Her trembling limbs were unable longer 
to support her, and slowly she sunk upon 
her knees and bowed her head upon the 
table; but no tears came to relieve her 
aching brain, her soul had reached a 
deeper grief than that; only dry, choking 
sobs betrayed how keenly she suffered. 

‘*T have made no mistake in reading 
Basil’s letter, Edna, I truly wish that it 
might be so,” said Hugh, with asad shake 
of his head. 

‘*Does it mean, Hugh, that Basil, my 
own husband, has left me—has separated 
himself from me forever?’’ questioned 
Edna, in a bewildered way, as if the 
truth was just dawning upon her mind. 

‘* Yes, Edna, that is what it signifies,’’ 
replied Hugh. 

*©Oh! why did you let him go? If I 
could only have seen him, Hugh!”’ 

‘¢Don’t, Edna! I regret that he did 
not confide in me, but I knew nothing 
until this morning.”’ 

There was no guilty tremor in Hugh’s 
voice as he uttered that falsehood; only 
the most respectful sympathy seemed to 

accompany his words. 


UNDER THE CHASTENING. 


‘‘T must follow Basil. He may have 
taken Beulah to Merlswood. He surely 
has done so!’’ she exclaimed, springing 
to her feet. ‘‘Make haste, Hugh, and 
order the carriage.”’ 

‘‘T understand your anxiety, Edna, 
and would do anything in my power for 
you, but the carriage is not here; Basil 
has taken it. Besides, you have not eaten 
anything, and too great haste in the mat- 
ter would excite the suspicion of your 
servants; and I am sure that you do not 
desire to betray the truth of affairs to 
them. Nona has gone with Beulah, I 
understand. Would it not be better to 
quietly partake of breakfast? Then I 
will drive you to Merlswood in the buggy. 
You can explain your sudden departure 
in some way—Beulah taken sick after she 
had started for Merlswood, or something 
of that sort—and escape the gossip that 
would otherwise arise. I think your plan 
of seeking them at the home of Basil a 
wise one. No doubt that you will find 
them there.”’ 

If Hugh had arranged matters himself 
he could not have been better pleased. 
Basil would be far out at sea by the time 
Edna would reach Merlswood and find 
that she had made a mistake—that her 
loved ones were not there. He decided 
to delay her departure from Oakridge as 
long as possible without appearing too 
much interested, then trust to his usual 
good luck to help him through with his 
deception. 

His words appeared reasonable and 
proper to Edna, and she replied, in low, 
resigned tones: ‘‘ Perhaps you are right, 
Hugh; but I desire to start as soon as 
possible. I am sure that Beulah misses 
her mamma.”’ 

‘* Your wish in the matter shall be my 
paramount thought, Edna. You have 
only to command, for I am wholly at 
your service,’’ responded Hugh, as he 
placed the check inside the letter and 
gave it to Edna; then he watched her 
slow, mechanical turning away toward 
her own room, and her bowed, drooping 
form, as a successful hunter contemplates 
the result of his unerring aim. 

Weeks afterward, when Edna had time 
to think, she tried to recall what trans- 
pired on that morning of horror; but 
nothing was clear except Basil’s cruel 
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letter, the contents of which were ever be- 
fore her. She could not remember her 
excuse to the servants, the hour spent 
with her maid ; in fact, nothing up to the 
moment of her leaving Oakridge. 

As the buggy halted before the door, 
and she saw that Hugh was ready to at- 
tend her, her soul seemed to rise above 
her sorrow, and the womanly pride with- 
in her suggested a servant rather than 
Hugh—her rejected suitor—for a com- 

ion in her long drive to Merlswood. 
How proudly, yet how kindly, her young 
face was lifted—-even though a blush 
stained both cheek and brow—as she 
said : 

“T thank you, Hugh, for all your kind- 
ness to me in this time of sore distress— 
I know not what I should have done 
without you—but, pardon me, under the 
circumstances, would it not be proper for 
a servant to attend me to Merlswood? 
You must not be offended at my candor; 
I would only do that which seemeth 
right.”’ 

Hugh shrank back as he gazed into 
that lovely, flushed face. Virtue always 
commands respect, even from the vile 
and degraded, and never had Hugh so 
loved and idolized Edna as at this mo- 
ment of wifely dignity, when she so 
bravely protected her honor, her good 
name, from reproach. 

‘‘Certainly, Edna,’’ he replied, *‘ you 
are right. In my zeal to assist, I viewed 
the matter but from one standpoint. I 
will go and find a servant to accompany 
ou.”’ 

Pas Hugh turned away, Edna experi- 
enced a feeling of relief that-she had not 
wounded his feelings, for he had been 
like a brother to her in her distress. 
Then she lifted her eyes and looked 
around her, and for the first time since 
Basil’s letter had been read to her tears 
came into her eyes, as she recalled the 
happy hours spent in her dear home. 
Something lying out under a tree, upon a 
tustic seat, attracted her attention, and 
caused her heart to bound like an im- 
prisoned bird. It was not much, as the 
world would estimate. It was only a lit- 
tle wreath of bright, tinted leaves; but 
just now it was invaluable to that heart- 
broken mother. Beulah’s baby fingers 
had helped to form it for her only the 
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day before, and with eager haste she 
crossed the leaf-covered grass and lifted 
the precious handiwork of her child from 
its resting-place, her tears falling like 
rain upon its pretty leaves. With sacred 
touch she placed it in her handkerchief 
and pinned the corners together, little 
thinking how highly she would prize it 
in the lonely years to come. 

The voice of Hugh caused her to re- 
trace her steps, and soon she had said 
good-by to him, and to dear, delightful 
Oakridge, and was on her way to meet 


‘the bitterest disappointment that could 


come to the life of a woman. 

The distance between Merlswood and 
Oakridge was thirty-two miles, and while 
it was possible to travel it by railway, yet 
one was obliged to go so far around, and 
wait so long for connection, that the 
quickest way was to drive across the 
country. The necessary halt at the little 
inn to feed the horses and refresh the ser- 
vant, at noon, was a source of torture to 
Edna, and quickly they were on their 
way again; but twilight had gathered 
about Merlswood ere the tired horses had 
climbed the hill beyond the old parson- 
age that Edna had called home in her 
happy childhood. 

No childish prattle greeted her ear as 
she entered the wide hall; and when a 
servant led the way to the presence of 
Richard Whittington, her heart sunk 
within her with a maddening dread. She 
had always stood in awe of her stately 
father-in-law, and her courage almost de- 
serted her at the thought of appearing 
before him without a summons. As she 
paused upon the threshold of his private 
study her form drooped, and her eyes 
sought the floor in confusion; then the 
magnitude of her loss crowded all feeling 
of timidity from her heart, and, crossing 
the room, she halted before Richard 
Whittington, and lifting her dainty head 
with gentle dignity, equal to his own, 
she met his astonished gaze without the 
slightest shrinking of her great, brown 
eyes, or a quiver of her perfect lips. 

‘‘ Edna, you here and alone! ’’ he ex- 
claimed, rising abruptly to his feet, and 
clasping her hand. ‘‘ You are ill. What 
terrible thing has happened ?”’ 

‘¢Mr. Whittington, pardon my sudden 
coming before you,’”’ she said, quietly, 
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Poor Edna had reached the extreme 
limit of her endurance, and as this last 
crushing blow fell upon her heart, with 
the words ‘‘I want my mamma’”’ ringing 
in her ears, she slipped from the chair to 
the floor, in merciful unconsciousness, and 
lay silent and drooping as a broken lily. 

‘¢Well, if the child hasn’t fainted !”’ 
exclaimed the kind-hearted lady, as she 
assisted her husband to carry Edna into 
an adjoining room. ‘‘I thought she 
looked: white-like when she came in. I 
am thankful that our family are not of 
the fainting kind, for it looks wonderfully 
like death to me, though I reckon she 
will come around all right after a while.’’ 

As Edna began to regain consciousness, 
the kindly voice of the minister’s wife 
came to her ears as if it were miles away, 
or fathoms deep in the sea, and had no 
significance to her, but soon she remem- 
bered all, and, with a shudder of horror, 
covered her face with her hands, and tried 
to think what she ought todo. Perhaps 
it was a mistake. There was only one 
thing to do—she would go at once to 
Portsmouth, and know for herself if Basil 
with her darling child had taken passage 
across the ocean. If it were true—but no, 
Basil would not be so cruel as to put the 
ocean between them. She passed a miser- 
able, sleepless night, and early the follow- 
ing morning hurried back to Merlswood, 
gave directions to her own servant to 
bring out their horses, and without a 
moment’s delay started for the sea-port 
town. She had always relied upon Basil 
for everything, but her distress had made 
her brave, even to desperation, and she 
forgot all else but that she must reach her 
loved ones. The little spark of hope that 
she had kept aglow with the breath of her 
love, died out when she found, beyond a 
doubt, that Basil Whittington, child and 
nurse, had taken passage on the ‘‘ Ocean 
Queen”’ for New York. 

As the sun was sinking in crimson glory 
beneath the line of the sea, she wandered 
down to the landing, as if with but one 
desire in her soul, and that was, to -be 
mearer her loved ones, and stretching 
forth her arms, in loving, tender longing, 
her pale, quivering lips murmured softly : 

‘Oh! Basil, how could you be so 
cruel! Beulah, Beulah! my darling, my 
precious baby.” 
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IV. 
TIME MAKES CHANGES. 


«“ And the stately ships go on, 
To their haven under the hill, 
But, oh! for a touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still,” 


Twelve years, with all their changes, 
their joy and sorrow, their success and 
defeat, have passed by since Edna Whit. 
tington stood where the waves washed the 
sand at her feet, and gazed out upon the 
endless sweep of water which had taken 
her loved ones—had so cruelly robbed 
her of all she held dear in life. Now we 
find her in plainly-furnished, although 
pleasant rooms, in a quiet boarding-house 
on East Twenty-third street, in the city 
of New York. 

The night following her knowledge of 
Basil’s departure from English soil was 
spent in bitter, despairing thoughts, and 
ere the morning dawned she had con- 
cluded to follow her husband and child; 
there was nothing else that-she could do, 
She had no ties to bind her to home now; 
all that had made home desirable was 
speeding like the wind across the ocean, 
and to her crushed, broken heart, even 
the desolation of Hagar seemed blessed, 
for although deserted and an outcast, 
Hagar had the companionship of her 
child, while to her, even that joy had 
been denied. 

Upon inquiry, she found that a week 
must intervene before she could hope to 
sail, and she decided to return home at 
once, and make all necessary arrangements 
for her absence and her voyage. 

Very much to her relief, she found that 
Hugh Lacy had taken his departure from 
Oakridge, while she had been absent, and 
she realized that it would have been very 
embarrassing to her had it been otherwise. 
In a quiet, lady-like manner, she informed 
the servants that Oakridge would be closed 
at once, and that she and her husband 
would, in all probability, remain abroad 
for several months. Many times her trunk 
was packed and re-packed, for there were 
so many things that reminded her of Basil 
and Beulah, which she could not take, and 
she did not know how to leavethem. A 
few weeks before, an artist of consider- 
able talent had made some very fine 
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rtraits of the family, separately,and those 
of Basil and Beulah she was determined 
to take away with her. It mattered not 
to her what became of her own, for the 
smiling, bright-eyed Edna Whittington, 
that looked down upon her from the wall, 
had passed away, and only a broken- 
hearted, sad-faced woman, was left to 
mock at the skill of the artist. 

Upon her return to Portsmouth she 
presented the check for five thousand dol- 
lars, that Basil had enclosed in his last 
letter to her, and drew ‘out five hundred 
for her expenses while seeking for her 
husband and child. 

The time of waiting for the steamer, 
and the days out at sea, were uneventful 
to her, but the first hour of her arrival 
in New York gave the death-blow to her 
lat hope. Her first inquiry, after reach- 
ing her hotel, was for news of the ‘* Ocean 
Queen,’’ and it would be impossible to 
depict her horror, with simple words, when 
she was informed that the steamer with all 
on board had been lost in mid-ocean, and 
the paper containing the report given her 
to read. 

For several days she was prostrated 
with her grief; then the thought that she 
could not die however much she might 
desire to end her sorrow—that somehow 
she must go on and exist—startled her 
from her lethargy into a blessed activity. 
What could she do? She would not re- 
turn to England ; that was simply out of 
the question. There were laboring thou- 
sands in the great city, why should she 
not join them and earn her own living ? 
She could never touch another dollar of 
Basil’s money, which he had given her 
when he declared her false to him; it 
tightly belonged to Richard Whittington 
now ; and she would beg from a stranger 
before she would accept a favor at his 
hand. Then she remembered something 
that Basil had said—-when was there a 
moment in her life that she did not recall 
some word or smile of his—about her 
musical ability. It might be possible for 
her to teach music. After her marriage, 
she had been instructed by the very best 
teachers, and she had been a careful stu- 
dent, that she might please Basil by appear- 
ing well in society; now her accomplish- 
ment presented an open door to an 
occupation. The first important step to 
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take was to leave her expensive hotel and 
seek some more economical place of 
abode, then she would consider how to 
go about securing pupils. If there was 
only some one that she could go to for 
advice,; but she was alone in the city, 
without an acquaintance or a friend. 
Alone! Ah, she did not know that Hugh 
Lacy had crossed the ocean in the same 
steamer with herself, and that he had 
taken a room at the same hotel. He-had 
deemed it wise and prudent not to startle 
her too soon with his presence, but to 
patiently bide his time, and keep her in 
sight, until he believed the moment an 
opportune one. 

While Edna was pondering and won- 
dering as to the best course to pursue, she 
remembered that just before her father’s 
death he had received a letter from Paul 
Sargent, an old classmate of his while at 
college, stating that he was pastor of a 
church in New York City; it might be 
possible that he was still in the city. She 
consulted a directory, and found to her 
satisfaction, that he was pastor of the 
Madison Square Presbyterian Church. 
She addressed a letter to him at once, 
and had scarcely found herself settled in 
her boarding-house when she received a 
call from the gentleman. 

Edna could not have placed her inter- 
ests in safer hands, for the Rev. Mr. Sar- 
gent was a pure-hearted Christian and a 
true gentleman, and for the sake of the 
chum he remembered, as well as for his 
fair, helpless daughter, he exerted him- 
self to assist her in securing pupils from 
among his large congregation, and soon 
the lovely, young Mrs. Whittington had 
more scholars than she could attend to 
with justice to herself and them. 

She told Mr. Sargent and his wife that 
she had lost her husband and child re- 
cently, but she did not relate the particu- 
lars, for there were so many disagreeable 
questions that would arise, which she did 
not care to answer, and the worthy couple, 
realizing how fresh her grief was, did not 
question her. 

If she had only confided in her new- 
found friends she might have learned that 
the report of the ‘‘ Ocean Queen’s’’ 
tragic fate had been very materially ex- 
aggerated, and that all on board were 
picked up by a passing steamer and 
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although every word bespoke her pent-up 
emotion, ‘‘ I would ask if Basil and Beulah 
are here ?”’ 

‘«Certainly not, Edna, why do you ask 
so strange a question? Are they not at 
home?’’ replied Mr. Whittington, aslight 
frown gathering on his brow, and the 
stern lines coming to his thin, resolute lips. 

‘Not here? Oh! what shallI do? I 
know not where to seek them!'’ Edna 
cried, clasping her hands in the wildest 
dismay. - 

‘Edna, compose yourself,’’ said Mr. 
Whittington, kindly, yet coldly. <‘¢ Tell 
me what troubles you. Perhaps I may 
be able to assist you. Basil has not been 
here ; why should you expect to find him 
at Merlswood ?”’ 

Again the sweet face flushed hotly, and 
the pain-filled eyes sought the floor. It 
was a delicate subject to discuss with a 
gentleman, 

If Basil’s mother had been there she 
could have spoken out, but to confess to 
his father that Basil doubted her honor 
was humiliating indeed. 

‘*Mr. Whittington, your son believes 
me false to him, and sometime during 
the hours of last night he took Beulah 
from her bed, and together they left Oak- 
ridge. Where should I look for them, if 
not here?’’ questioned Edna, her voice 
hopeless and forlorn. 

A sudden, definite change came over 
the face of Richard Whittington, and in- 
voluntarily he drew back from Edna. 

‘“‘Ah! he is reaping thorns from the 
tree of his own planting!” he said, sar- 
castically. 

‘¢Sir, you do not seem to comprehend 
the affair properly,’’ responded Edna, her 
slender form uplifted proudly, and her 
eyes flashing with resentment. 

‘« Yes, yes, I understand all about it,”’ 
he replied, hastily, while a hard, taunting 
smile came to his lips. “ Basil’s foolish 
bliss has lasted very much longer than I 
had anticipated it would. Well, he did 
not come here; he, no doubt, retains 
enough of the Whittington pride to pre- 
vent a confession of his mistake to me. I 
explained to him at the time of his love- 
sick folly, that he must not come’ to me 
with his regrets. Perhaps it may be some 
comfort to you to know—for I wish you 
no harm, I do not blame you for a develop- 
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ment of that which was yours by birth 
that from this hour I disown Basil Whit- 
tington. Through his low-born wife he 
has brought dishonor upon his name, and 
he shall no more be called my son. [ 
believe that this is all. Shall I call a 
servant to show you to a room until 
morning ?”’ 

Like flesh and blood turned into marble 
by some instantaneous process, Edna. 
stood and gazed into the proud, haughty 
face before her. He believed her false as. 
Basil had done. 

‘¢ Mr. Whittington, I insist upon your 
listening to what I have to say, for it very 
closely concerns you, as well as myself. 
I will—”’ 

‘‘Ah! the same old story,’’ he inter- 
rupted, his voice betraying his suppressed 
anger. ‘‘ There is always some one else 
to blame for our misdeeds. It is useless. 
to agitate yourself by a recital of your 
wrongs; my opinion would remain just 
the same after you were done as before 
you began. Basil is a fool, and you area 
weak, susceptible woman. 1 wash my 
hands of both of you.’’ 

‘¢ But, Mr. Whittington—”’ 

‘Enough! I believe that this is my 
private room ; will you be so kind as to 
withdraw from it. My servants are at 
your command until morning, but you 
will confer a great favor upon me if you 
do not again seek my presence,”’ he said, 
every word an indignity to the wife of his 
son. Then deliberately, in defiance of 
boasted courtesy, he turned his back upon 
her and resumed the book that he had 
laid aside at her coming. With crimson 
cheeks, flashing eyes, and a queenly lift- 
ing of her head, equally as proud as that 
of Richard Whittington, Edna, the cruelly 
insulted young wife, passed from the room, 
without another word. She _ hurried 
through the hall and out upon the broad 
steps. It seemed that she could not 
breathe inside, and the very walls of her 
husband’s stately home appeared to frown 
upon her. Was there no friend to lean 
upon in this hour of heart trial? What 
ought she to donow? After the insult 
offered her by Basil’s father, she would 
have asked shelter in the home of the 
tenantry before she would have accepted 
his grudgingly proffered hospitality. A 
tiny light, like a far-off star, shone out 
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fom the valley below, and caught her 
What a sudden rush of tenderness 
came to her burdened heart at the sight. 
Itwas a light from her dear old home, 
and quickly she decided to go there. 
Some minister of God occupied it now, 
3s of old, and surely she might expect a 
welcome and kindness at the parsonage. 
Night had gathered the earth in its 
embrace, but she knew every inch of 
und between Merlswood and her child- 
hood home, and like some hunted deer 
she hurried through the darkness, down 
the hillside, never halting until she stood 
in the broad ribbon of light that streamed 
gut from the study window, where her 
own loved father had sat so often. Then 
her steps faltered as thoughts of the past 
cowded themselves upon her, and for an 
instant she longed to turn aside and find 
apeaceful resting place beside that dear 
fom in the old churchyard. But no, she 
must find Basil and Beulah, and half-be- 
vildered she tried to think what she would 








sy when she should ask shelter and pro- 
tection for the night. The inmates of 
the parsonage were strangers to her, per- 
haps it would be best to let them remain 
inignorance of her real name and position. 
Such a course would prevent unpleasant 
questioning and she would remain but a 
fw hours with them. 

Timidly she passed up the well-remem- 
bred graveled walk, every step bringing 
fond recollections to her heart and tears 
of regret to her eyes. She stood upon the 
sep 2 moment to compose herself, then 
mpped gently upon the door. Soon a 
young girl opened it and admitted her to 
the cozy sitting-room that was so much 
she had left it six years before. A 
pleasant-looking old lady greeted her 
kindly, and bade her be seated. 

“Thank you,”’ Edna replied, gratefully. 
“Darkness has overtaken me while I am 
some distance from my destination, and 
rmembering the kind old minister who 
oce lived here, I decided to ask shelter 
for the night.’’ 

“You are welcom*, Miss,’”’ the old 
lady replied, heartily. ‘‘ It really seemed 
as if we were expecting some one, for we 
have not had our tea yet. 
who lives with us, went to Portsmouth 
yesterday, and has not returned. Of 
course, I always keep something warm 
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My brother, . 
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for him, but this evening, without know- 
ing why, I told Maggie that we would just 
wait our tea for him, and all eat together.’’ 

While the motherly old lady was taik- 
ing, she was also busily engaged in re- 
moving Edna’s hat and wrap, and seeing 
that she was comfortably seated. 

‘¢ And you knew Mr. Morrison?’’ she 
continued. Dear old soul that he was.. 
What did you say your name is?’’ 

Edna had not mentioned her name at 
all, but she understood the curiosity of 
the lady, and realizing how natural it. 
was, replied : 

‘¢My name is Morrison. Iam a rela- 
tive of the Jate rector of Merlswood.”’ 

‘¢ Well, now, I do declare, how glad I 
am to know you. Come to notice closely, 
you do resemble the old gentleman amaz- 
ingly. Now there is brother Benjamin’s 
step on the porch. We will have tea at 
once.’’ Then, turning to the young girl 
who had admitted Edna, she continued : 
‘Maggie, call your father, and be sure 
and tell him that the young lady is a rela- 
tive of Mr. Morrison.”’ 

Maggie obeyed the request of her 
mother, and in a few minutes a tall form, 
slightly bent, entered the room, and 
Edna knew that he must be her father’s 
successor, even before his name had been 
spoken ; and her eyes filled with tears as 
she recalled the happiness of other days. 

His greeting was no less warm than 
that of his wife, although his manner 
betrayed the dignity of his position. 

Then brother Benjamin made his ap- 
pearance, and tea was announced. While 
they were gathering around the table, the 
conversation turned upon Benjamin’s visit 
to Portsmouth, and the usual questions 
were asked as to what he had seen and 
heard while there. 

‘<The strangest thing of all happened 
this morning,’’ Benjamin said, thought- 
fully. ‘‘ While I was helping sister Mary 
to find her state-room, Basil Whittington 
came on board the steamer, with a little 
girl and aservant girl. I heard him say 
that he was going to America, but I am 
sure that he did not have his wife with 
him, for his little girl kept crying: ‘I 
want mamma, I want my mamma.”’ 

‘¢Well, now, Benjamin, don’t that beat 
all. Just like—goodness, Miss! What 
is the matter ?”’ 
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brought on to New York; that even at 
that moment her husband and child were 
in the same city with her ; and that, while 
her arrangements were being perfected, 
Basil had placed Beulah in a convent near 
the city, and had taken up his abode in 
Brooklyn. 

Hugh Lacy sought Basil out at once 
upon his arrival, and accounted for his 
presence in New York by saying that he 
had business to look after. But he did 
not tell him that Edna, his deserted wife, 
was near him—that was not in accord- 
ance with his plans concerning her; but, 
systematically, and with a diabolical in- 
tent to ruin him, he enticed Basil into the 
fascinating pastime of gambling, and his 
task was easily accomplished, for with the 
latter, just now, it was anything to kill 
time and drown thought. 

All this time Hugh was watching the 
movements of Edna, and it was some six 
months before he seemingly chanced to 
meet her upon the street. 

The sight of Hugh was like a face from 
her happy past, and homesick Edna could 
but be glad to see him. 

‘¢Oh, Hugh!” she cried, as she sud- 
denly halted before him, ‘‘ when did you 
come ?”’ 

‘¢T have just arrived, Edna,’’ he de- 
clared, falsely, while he clasped her hand 
in his with friendly eagerness. 

‘‘ Hugh, you knew that Basil and Beu- 
lah were lost atsea? You —’’ A quick 
sob filled her throat, and checked the 
words upon her lips. 

Promptly Hugh understood that some- 
how Edna had not heard of the saving of 
the passengers of the ‘‘Ocean Queen.”’ 
Many things that had appeared strange to 
him were explained now, and he inwardly 
exulted at the thought of her ignorance, 
and that he could use it to his advantage. 

‘¢ Yes, Edna; I know all,’’ he replied, 
in a voice of tender sympathy. ‘I have 
been distressed beyond endurance about 
you, since hearing of the loss of the 
‘Ocean Queen.’ I did not dream for one 
moment that you would start across the 
ocean alone, else I would have insisted 
upon accompanying you. Hearing noth- 
ing, I decided, a few days ago, to come 
over and look after you. Surely, fate has 
been guiding me. May I ask how long 
you expect to remain in New York?” 
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‘I do not know, Hugh—forever, per. 
haps,”’ she replied, sadly. ‘I canng 
tarry longer now, but if you have no ep. 
gagement for this evening I will be glaj 
to see you at my boarding-house, for ] 
have much to tell you, and many thing 
to inquire of you about home.” 

A gleam of triumph shone in Hugh's 
eyes at Edna’s invitation, and he said 
with great warmth of feeling: 

‘‘Never forget, Edna, that I am al. 
ways at your command. No matter where 
I am, or what I am engaged in, you have 
only to express your desire, and I will 
quickly respond. Indeed, I will be de. 
lighted to call this evening, and I thank 
you very much for the invitation.” 

Edna gave him her street and number, 
then, with a graceful bend of her head, 
she passed on. 

How true it is that if one is far away 
from home and friends, and in some u- 
expected manner meet some one, ot 
something, even a remembered dog, that 
belonged to the past, it brings a joy to 
the heart; and, although Edna disliked 
Hugh to some extent, yet she could not 
help being pleased to see him. He had 
been Basil’s friend, that was one mark in 
his favor now, and she found herself look- 
ing at her watch many times ere he was 
announced. 

Hugh Lacy had studied his lines well, 
and Edna found nothing in his manner 
or language to cause her to remember their 
former relation—the time when he was 
her ardent, passionate lover—during the 
hour he spent with her. He was only the 
willing, ready friend, nothing more, and 





she was truly in earnest when she told 
him that she would be pleased to see him 
again. 

For one year he was very careful and 
discreet in all his attentions toward her; 
but, after that, he did not seek to hide 
his true feelings, and sought in every way 
possible to win her love. Many times he 
had asked her to be his wife; but she 
had steadily refused, declaring that Basil 
was more to her, although dead, than any 
living man. 

Edna possessed a voice clear, sweet, 
and powerful, and for some time she had 
been singing in the choir at Madison 
Square Church, and many lovers of music 
came to service there more to hear her 
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EASTER SONG. 


rich, thrilling voice than from any desire 
to receive spiritual comfort or counsel, . 
While the wife so suddenly robbed of 
her joy would never be her old, happy 
self again, yet she was comparatively 
cheerful and contented. She had many 
true friends, and her life was useful and 
helpful to others; but she had not for- 
gotten Basil and her child—they were 
still all the world to her. It would be 
impossible to forget them while their 
pictured faces were ever looking down 
upon her from the wall of her room, and 
over the piano, where she could always 
see it, was an elegant case containing 
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nothing but a wreath of withered autumn 
leaves; but the wealth of an Astor could 
not have purchased it from her. It was 
the last gift to her from Beulah’s baby 
fingers. 

Edna was still beautiful, for Time had 
touched her with gentle, caressing fingers, 
leaving no sign upon her fair face of his 
annual visits, and with Don Juan: 


“This much, however, I may add: her years 
were ripe— 
They might make six and thirty springs ; 
But there are forms which Time to touch forbears, 
And turns aside his scythe to vulgar things.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


Easter Song. 


BY C. E. B, 


Poised lightly on radiant wing; 
Let your golden harp-strings re-echo 
The anthems we joyfully sing. 
Then up through the depths of blue ether 
Bear our service of song away, 
All fragrant with perfume of lilies, 
On this"glorious Easter day. 


so lower, ye beautiful angels, 


Oh, we sing of that lowly manger, 
Where the infant Saviour was laid; 

Of a world in darkness and bondage, 
Whose ransom so fully was paid, 

We thirfk of the love that inwrapped us, 
A refuge from sorrow and sin ; 

Of the life that so freely was offered, 
Our pardon eternal to win. 


CHORUS. 


Round the cross sweet incense is clinging, 
In the garden white lilies abloom ; 

And the followers of Jesus are singing, 
«‘ He has opened the door of the tomb.” 


Bend closer, ye beautiful angels, 
Our voices are trembling and low, 

We sing of that grave in the garden, 
Where the sorrowful Marys go, 

There are odors of myrrh and of spices, 
For the Lord in His narrow bed; 

But the fetters of death had been riven, 
An angel was watching instead, 


Now join in the chorus, bright angels, 
The music is gladsome and free, 

Rolling on through the portals of Heaven, 
To the throne by the jasper sea. 

The cradle, the cross, and the garden, 
Are fresh in ous hearts as we pray ; 

But we sing of. the risen Jesus, 
And the triumphs of Easter day. 











Miss Bustace. 


BY MAURICE GORDON. 


Author of “ Lilies,” « Lady Manners,” etc. 


» di wield HE clatter of 
1 cups and 
saucers, the 
cheerful tinkle 
» of silver 
&\, against porce- 
>) lain, the mur- 
mur of culti- 
vated voices 
and occasional 
bursts of cheer- 
aV/ ful laughter, 
Pas announced 
Ser that Mrs. Day- 
nor and her friends were making merry 
over their afternoon tea. 

Strangely enough, to the newcomer, 
hesitating just outside the drawing-room 
doors, the pleasant medley of sounds did 
not seem reassuring ; she grew very pale, 
and a close observer would have noticed 
that her hands were trembling. It was 
too late, however, to beat a retreat, for 
the stately butler had already drawn the 
curtains aside, and the next moment her 
own name echoed on her ears: ‘‘ Miss 
Eustace.’’ 

A sudden silence fell upon the group 
about the tea table, everyone seemed 
vaguely uncomfortable; every one, per- 
haps, save the young hostess, who glided 
over the carpet with outstretched hand : 

‘¢ My dear Miss Eustace, I am glad to 
see you, come up to the fire ; the spring 
afternoons are still quite cool, and a 
hearthside chair is by no means to be 
despised. I believe you areacquainted with 
my friends: Lady Grant, Mrs. Geoffrey 
French, Miss Farsworthy—Lady Adelaide 
Vane! Can I give you a cup of tea? 
Not any? You would delight my hus- 
band, he says I have destroyed my nerv- 
ous system by my daily libations. How 
have you been amusing yourself lately? 
Are you fond of tennis? ” 

And now for the first time Miss 
Eustace spoke, her heart was throbbing 
madly, but she gave no outward sign that 
she knew herself to be under inspection, 
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she threw back her head with a little 
proud gesture and said, carelessly: «f} 
do not play, the game exhausts me; my 
father has requested me not to.”’ 

Lady Grant rose from her seat. What 
effrontery ! Was it not enough to possess 
a father whom society ignored, without 
dragging him bodily into the conversation? 
‘Kitty, child,’’ she said, gathering 
together her numerous belongings, “[ 
must be going.”’ 

Nelly Farsworthy, from her shady 
corner by the hearth, glanced keenly at 
Mrs. Daynor. 

‘*Dear Lady Grant,’’ she was saying 
with her pretty society smile, and quiet- 
ly ignoring the fact that that worthy lady 
had arrived but a few minutes before Miss 
Eustace, ‘‘it would be selfish of me to 
try and keep you longer, your other friends 
might rise up and do me bodily injury.” 

Miss Farsworthy could have laughed 
aloud—it was so like Kitty—but her 
heart swelled with indignation, when she 
reflected in whose cause her friend was 
doing battle ; she pushed back her chair 
and came forward into the light. 

‘¢J, too, must tell you good-by,” she 
said, languidly. ‘‘ Mrs. French and I 
have been out since morning, and must 
be getting home now.” 

‘¢ Ah, Iam sorry. Lady Adelaide, must 
you be going? Do you know, I think 
your children grow more charming every 
day. I met Bertie and May out driving 
yesterday, will you send them to see me 
soon? Good afternoon to you all, and 
thank you for having enlivened my loneli- 
ness.’’ 

Nelly Farsworthy, glancing back as 
she left the room, had the satisfaction of 
knowing that Mrs. Daynor was preparing 
for a téte a-téte with that Eustace girl; 
she had drawn her chair close to the 
hearth, the firelight was playing on her 
sunbrown hair and casting quaint shad- 
ows on her earnest face. Her eyes were 
full of sympathy. 

‘¢ Were we not rather uncivil, leaving 
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MISS EUSTACE. 


all together ?’’ said little Mrs. French, 
as she settled herself back, in one corner 
of the Farsworthy carriage. 

«‘ Uncivil? well, yes; 1 hope Kitty Day- 
nor will learn not to invite guests to her 
house whom the county does not recog- 
nize !”’ 

‘‘ Not recognize ? that lovely creature ! 
impossible.”’ 

“Oh, I grant you she is beautiful. I 
never saw such wonderful eyes.”’ 

« But so proud, so cold looking! She 
is too young to be unhappy. ‘Tell me 
her story, Nelly, we have a long drive 
ahead of us, and I should very much like 
to hear.”’ 

Nelly Farsworthy gazed thoughtfully 
out of the carriage window; she was a 
graceful, gentle looking girl, but just now 
her face wore so bitter an expression that 
Mrs. French exclaimed involuntarily: 
“How like your father, I never saw the 
resemblance before. Now be a good 
child, remember that I am ‘a stranger 
within your gates,’ and tell me about 
Miss Eustace.’’ 

‘‘It is not so interesting after all; if 
you are bored, remember that I warned 
you. You must know that about twenty 
years ago old Sir Hugh Eustace, the rich- 
est land owner in the county, was killed 
by falling over a high cliff. His nephew, 
a wild, reckless fellow, who gambled and 
drank, and generally misconducted him- 
self, and, they say, no favorite of old Sir 
Hugh’s, fell heir to the title and fortune. 
When the old man’s body was picked up 
at the foot of Rolney every one supposed 
his death to beaccidental; but afterwards, 
when it was learned that the uncle and 
nephew had parted in anger that very 
morning, because of the older man’s refusal 
to pay the younger one’s gambling debts, 
people began to grow suspicious. When 
it was furthermore made public that 
Stephen Eustace had been seen in the 
vicinity of Rolney Cliff about the hour of 
the old man’s accident, what had at first 
been mere conjecture chrystallized into 
positive belief. 

‘¢ There was no proof of his guilt; he 
was never convicted ; but the county has 
ignored him socially ever since. His 

young wife died broken hearted, and his 
daughter, who was a mere child then, has 
fust returned from a foreign school, to 
VoL, CXXII—No. 16. 
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find that in spite of her father’s great 
wealth, the county resolutely refused to 
visit her. Denham is a magnificent old 
place, a fitting background for her stately 
beauty; but she and her father enjoy its 
splendor alone.”’ 

‘Poor girl,”? murmured Mrs. French, 
sympathetically. ‘‘I am sorry for her, 
are not you, Nelly ?”’ 

To her surprise the bitter expression 
deepened about her companion’s pretty 
mouth, and she said with slow emphasis : 
‘*It is what she deserves; the daughter 
of a murderer has no social rights. She 
should not stand on an equal plane with 
us who have no stain upon our names.”’ 

‘« Nelly,’”’ said the young matron, im- 
pulsively, ‘‘ does Roger know her?” 

There was a moment’s silence: ‘* Why 
do you ask?” 

‘« Because, forgive me if I am wrong, 
but I have a fancy that Roger loves her 
and that you—” 

‘‘That I oppose his most excellent 
choice? Youare right, as you always are. 
He met her in Paris last autumn, she is 
very beautiful, and he was young and im- 
pulsive, poor boy, it was not hard for her 
to win him.” 

‘¢ Nelly, Nelly,” said the older woman, 
‘¢ you are unjust. If they love each other 
why do they not marry ?”’ 

Miss Farsworthy blushed painfully. 
‘¢Tt is hard to believe, is it not, but she 
had the effrontery to refuse Roger! That 
girl to reject a Farsworthy ! ”’ 

‘You would not have had her accept 
him, would you?”’ 

‘¢Oh, no, no; but when I think of her 
sending him away, of her making him 
wretched and unhappy, I do not know 
what I could say to her. Poor Roger! Ah, 
here we are!’’ The carriage swept grandly 
through the park gates, and a few minutes 
later drew up before the gray old hall. 

‘‘At home at last,” said Mrs. French, 
with a gratified sigh. 

‘*So bored, then? My poor Mabel, 
forgive me.”’ 

‘*Not bored, but tired. Nelly, when 
you have dressed for dinner,’’ they were 
wearily climbing the steps, ‘‘come into 
my room, I want to read you Harry’s let- 
ter; he sends all manner of messages to 
you. Good-by until then.’ 


* * * * * * 
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‘«Why did you come? Oh, why did 
you come?” 

‘‘And is this your welcome? After so 
long an absence can you give me no kinder 
greeting? Why did I come? My dar- 
ling, did you think I could keep away? 
I told you I would follow you. You see 
I have kept my word.”’ 

Miss Eustace shook her head, her lips 
were quivering, her cheeks as white as the 
summer gown she wore; when she spoke 
it was with a break in her usually tranquil 
voice: 

‘*T gave orders, my servants were not 
to admit you.’’ 

‘* Your servants?”’ his laugh rang out 
across the grassy lawn ; ‘‘I may not be as 
well off as I used to be ; but I have enough 
still left to ‘ fix’ a servant or two.’’ 

Her eyes had grown anxious: ‘‘ Not as 
well off as you used to be! Have you 
quarreled with your father ?’’ 

‘Not I!’’ he answered, but inwardly 
much vexed at the admission; ‘‘ it is he, 
who is angry with me! My conduct of 
late has not found favor in his sight. 
What a dear old garden this is; I remem- 
ber I used to come here as a boy.” 

She put up a trembling hand, as if to 
ward off his light speeches. ‘‘ Roger,’’— 
her voice in its agonized entreaty sent 
the warm blood surging to his heart ;— 
‘«did your father send you away—because 
of me?”’ 

His glance wandered down to hers; 
their eyes met ; his, bright with affection 
and unselfish joy ; hers, dark with feeling 
and something like shame. Suddenly, 
he stooped and clasped his arms around 
about her: ‘* What is the use of all this 
nonsense?’’ he cried, almost roughly; ‘‘I 
love you! You do not quite despise me. 
As for your father—there is none whom 
I revere and honor more; I have always 
believed him innocent, as you know. 
Why should we not marry, and be ‘happy 
ever after?’”’ 

She clung to him, weeping passionately. 
For one delicious moment she gave her- 
self up to the sweet influence of his love. 

‘*You are so good,’’ she murmured, 
brokenly: ‘‘I prayed for you not to 
come, but now you are here—”’ - 

‘* You will not send me away? Ah, I 
thought you would repent; fortune has 
always been my friend, my sister says—’’ 








MISS EUSTACE. 


She wrenched herself out of his arms, 
laughing hysterically. ‘I think I haye 
been daft for the last few minutes ; in my 
sober senses I would never have permit. 
ted-—’’ the color rushed over her face, 
she stepped away from him, and twined 
her fingers nervously about each other, 
‘¢Don’t you understand?’’ she went 
on, with an heroic effort at composure, 
‘*T could never marry you; there is your 
sister— ” 

‘« My sister?’’ he broke in; ‘¢ what 
has she do to with you and me?” 

She smiled mirthlessly: ‘‘ Not very 
much to do with me, I must confess; 
she has ignored me from the first. You 
must see for yourself that it would never 
do; it would not be pleasant to have a— 
Bei 

‘¢ A sister-in-law ?”’ 

‘* Well, yes, a sister-in law who barely 
speaks to me.’’ She began playing with 
the ribbons at her belt, her eyes were 
quite dry now, her face had assumed its 
old expression of weary calm. The slights 
and sneers, the scornful glances and barely 
civil words of the past weary months 
came back to her in all their bitterness; 
the sister’s cold, aristocratic face rose up 


between her and the frank, handsome one . 


of her lover. 

‘¢You can not truly love me, if you 
would let so small a thing interfere,” he 
cried hotly. 

‘I am very proud,”’ she said, looking 
out over the old garden, now growing 
gray and indistinct in the twilight. 
‘One of these days, perhaps, when the 
stain is lifted publicly from my father’s 
name, I may marry you, that is’’—with 
a wistful smile—‘‘if you still care for 
me; until then, we can only meet as 
strangers. My pride is equal to your 
sister’s; tell her,’”’ she went on, losing 
her self-control, ‘‘ that I again refuse the 
honor of your hand, that I am not so 
poor for love that I must stoop to gather 
it. Go, sir, and say to her that her scorn 
is as nothing to me; that her contempt 
passes me unheeded, that in spite of her 
every effort I am happy—happy!”’ 

She buried her face in her hands. 
When after a moment she looked up, she 
was alone. A handsome, tired-looking 
man, with a prematurely-worn and weary 
face, was coming down the narrow path. 
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MISS EUSTACE. 


“Father!” she cried, wildly, running 
to him and throwing herself into his 
arms; ‘‘I have sent Roger away, and— 
[love him!” 

Months afterwards father and daughter 
sat together. Sir Stephen sighed, and 
gazed wistfully into his daughter’s face. 
My dear child, if I thought you were 
happy, My own sorrow would be easy 
to bear,’”’ he stroked her hand tenderly ; 
“but it is a lonely life you’ve had 
with me. What do you say to a foreign 
tri >?” 

f No, oh no!” she answered ; ‘that 
would be cowardly ; let us stay here.”’ 

‘¢ But are you content, dear? Have you 
gotten over grieving for that young Fars- 
worthy? Isn’t it the very irony of fate, 
that the son of my life-long enemy should 
love my daughter? ’’ 

She slipped her arm about her father’s 
neck, and laid her soft, fair cheek against 
his withered one: ‘‘What a number of 
questions, papa! I could never answer 
them all. Go away, Mathews,”’ to the 
servant who had noiselessly approached ; 
“we do not want to be disturbed.” 

‘“‘A lady, ma’am, wishes to see you 
most particular.’’ 

‘© A beggar, probably; you should have 
told her I was not receiving.”’ 

‘“‘I did, ma’am; but she hasked so 
gentle-like that I ’adn’t the ’eart to refuse 
‘er,”? 

Miss Eustace slipped from the arm of 
her father’s chair. 

‘¢ After such an exhibition of good 
nature on the part of Mathews, I should 
be ashamed to excuse myself, should I 
not ?”” 

She moved away, with a laugh in her 
eyes. 

"On the threshold of the sitting-room 
she paused, and, drawing the curtains 
aside, entered with her light, gliding step. 
To the girl seated in a far-away corner 
of the room she seemed the very embodi- 
ment of youth and happiness. 

‘« It is so dark in here, after the lighted 
hallway, that I cannot see very clearly,” 
she said, with the charming graciousness 
that sat so well upon her. “ You will 
forgive me, then, if I ask you where you 
are ?”’ 

But when her visitor advanced she drew 
back; all the light and kindness faded 
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out of her face; the angry color burned 
in her cheeks; her eyes flashed. 

“To what am I indebted for the honor 
of this visit, Miss Farsworthy ?”’ she said, 
with cutting courtesy ; then, catching sight 
of the heavy mourning that her visitor 
wore, her manner changed. ‘‘ You have 
had a long drive—you are probably tired. 
Will you be seated ?” 

‘‘Thank you. I have something to 
tell you that cannot be hurried over, and 
I am very weary’’—her words came in 
gasps ; she sank with a sigh of exhaustion 
into the nearest chair. 

Miss Eustace stood grave and calmly 
indifferent in the centre of the room. Her 
visitor, meanwhile, seemed to be gather- 
ing courage for what should follow. 

‘«Miss Eustace,”’ she said, at length, 
‘as you are strong, be merciful! Ihave 
come today upon an errand that will 
bring joy and happiness to your 
household ; grief and shame into mine. 
As you know, my father died sud- 
denly one week ago; not so suddenly, 
however, but that before he died he called 
me to him and confessed ’’—her voice 
sank into a whisper; her cold, aristocratic 
features were convulsed. ‘‘ How can I 
tell you,’’ she moaned; ‘‘you whom I 
have so scorned and wounded ?”’ 

Miss Eustace smiled gravely. 

‘¢ Shall I help you ?”’ she said. 
have come to tell me that—”’ 

‘¢That your father is innocent !”’ 

‘¢ Ah-h,”’ said the other, ‘‘and your 
father knew, and might have cleared 
him ?” 

Miss Farsworthy bowed her head. 

‘* He alone knew the truth, for he was 
at Rolney Cliff the day of the accident. 
He saw the old man slip and fall—saw 
Stephen Eustace, standing like one in a 
dream, more than twenty steps away; but 
because he hated him—had always hated 
him—when the county rose up and called 
him guilty my father said no word. Miss 
Eustace’’—rising from her chair and 
standing still and white before her—‘* I 
have ill-treated you, I have been ungener- 
ous and hard, but I come to you with 
mea culpa on my lips! Can you forgive 
me?” 

‘¢Wait—wait,’’ said the other, broken- 
ly, ** give me time.’’ She passed her hand 
dazedly over her eyes; she seemed stunned 


‘¢ You 
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by the joyful tidings: ‘‘ My father inno- 
cent before the world ! my patient father ! 
have you made this public?” 

‘¢Roger went this morning to arrange 
about it, every one will soon know.” 
There was unconscious bitterness in her 
tone. 

‘¢My noble father ; I must go to him, 
I must be the one to break the rs; I, 
who have always trusted in him.” She 
glided out of the room, her footsteps 
echoed down the long hall, then died 
away in the distance. 

The visitor thus left alone in a strange 
room, felt the last remnant of her courage 
forsaking her. She had kept up bravely 
enough until now ; but in this unfriendly 
atmosphere, where the portraits on the 
wall seemed to frown upon her, the very 
furniture to resent her presence, her heart 
failed her. She made her way to the door, 
she would go home, she told herself, she 
was so tired, so sick of soul; with trem- 
bling fingersshe lifted the portier and came 
face to face with Miss Eustace. There 
was a look of extreme brightness about 
her, despite the tears still shining on her 
lashes. 

‘‘Tt was thoughtless of me to leave 
you,”’ she said, gently, ‘*but you under- 
stood, did you not? Do not be in such 
haste to go, I want to tell you how grate- 
ful we are to you for coming. You have 
made us so happy.”’ 

‘Do not praise me, you can not know 
how I shrank from coming. No one but 
I knew at first.” 

‘Yes, yes, and you might never have 
told ; you might have persuaded yourself 
that your father was raving, but you were 
brave and honorable. Do you not think 
I can appreciate true courage.’’ 

‘«¢ And have you forgiven me ?”’ 

The tears rose in Miss Eustace’s dark 
eyes: ‘* Why did you hate me so?” she 
said, wistfully, ‘‘was I so unworthy? 
Kitty Daynor was my only friend, and 
that because her husband was my father’s 
fag at Eton; but you and Lady Grant—”’ 

‘¢ Ah, but I had an especial reason,” 

‘¢ What had you to fear from me? I 
suppose your brother told you what my 
answer was ?’’ ° 

‘* Yes, he told me! Poor Roger, he 
loved you dearly.” 

‘* Loved me?” 








MISS EUSTACE. 


‘* Loves you still, but with everything 
so changed what can it avail him?” 

‘« So changed ?”’ 

**T thought of course you had heard, 
After my father’s death we discovered 
that he contracted debts so heavy, that 
when they are paid it will be impossible 
for us to live at Arleigh. I will remain 
until December, but Roger goes to Aus. 
tralia within the month.,’’ 

‘To Australia, Roger! Does he not 
mean to tell me good-by ?”’ 

‘*T do not know, he is very busy.” 

‘‘He, too, must have changed; the 
Roger I knew would never have been too 
busy not to remember old friends.’”” She 
took a few steps across the room, then 
came back with a heightened color. 
‘* Miss Farsworthy,’’ she said, standing 
so within the shadow that her visitor 
could not see her face, ‘‘ will you take a 
message from me to Roger ?”’ 

‘* Gladly.”’ 

‘Then will you say to him, that the 
stain is lifted publicly from my father’s 
name, and that I am ready. to fulfil the 
promise I made to him once long ago.”’ 

‘¢ Nothing else ?’’ 

‘*No, only that, if he has not forgoten 
he will understand.” 


* * * * * 


‘¢T wash my hands of them, they area 
vindictive family, ungrateful and false 
to the core. To think after all these 
years of friendship, I should not have 
been invited to Roger’s wedding !”’ 

‘Dear Lady Grant, if I remember 
rightly, you were never very fond of Miss 
Eustace.”’ 

‘¢ Absurd ! you have confused me with 
the Farsworthys themselves ; Nelly could 
not endure her, and it is only since her 
father’s death that Roger has been so 
devoted. You know he has scarcely a 
penny to call his own.”’ 

‘For shame,’’ exclaimed little Mrs. 
French, indignantly, ‘‘he always loved 
her, when the rest of us stood aloof and 
had no welcome for her, he was her faith- 
ful friend ; she has but rewarded him for 
his loyalty. Dear girl, they say she had 
almost to ask him to marry her, he was 
too proud to speak after his loss of 
fortune.”’ 

‘¢Oh, that is your version, but there 
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is two sides to every story, the one I have 
heard is not so creditable. So you were 
at the wedding, was it a handsome af- 
fair?”’ 

‘Very beautiful, there were not many 
guests present, only the family friends. 
Kitty Daynor and that handsome husband 
of hers, were positively radiant. Why, 
how dark it has grown, I fear it will rain; 
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Vaneleigh ; as you know, I will return to 
London in a fortnight, where Nelly joins 
me. You know her engagement to my 
brother is announced. Rather foolish of 
them? Well, no, I can’t agree with you, 
they will not be rich, but love goes a long 
way, my own marriage has taught me that. 
Don’t trouble yourself to come to the 
door, the carriage is already at the steps. 



































A cool afternoon? Yes, the wind is 
rising. Good-by.”’ 


I must be going. Come and see me, 
won’t you? I am with Lady Adelaide at 


Before the Ball. 


(See Frontispiece Illustration.) 


ae the hour never come, when ’tis time to depart? 
All arrayed am I, in my beauteous gown, 
= While a queer little thrill tugs away in my heart, 
As a thought makes me quiver, with eyes cast down ; 


For to-night is the eve of the Guardman’s Ball, 
And I long to be queen, and the envy of all. 


I glanced in my mirror, and blushed at the sight, 
Of the radiant figure that smiled back at me; 

At the gleaming shoulder and eyes all alight 
With the eagerness born of expectancy ; 

At the dainty slipper and unfurled fan— 

Oh, measure the joys of a da//, if you can! 


And the world looks fair to my dazzled gaze, 
As I long for the throb of the music gay; 
To tread with delight in the airy maze 
Of enchanting waltz or the blithe chassé, 
Truly, life is sweet, and the moments fall 
On happy hearts at the Guardman’s Ball. 


How the lights will gleam in the long ball-room! 
And the flower and palm will the scene enhance! 
And the smile and jest will banish all gloom, 
As all are engaged in the festive dance. 
And some will fall prey to sly Cupid’s dart, 
As the whispered word strikes a cord in the heart 


The hour is at hand—in my soft wrap of white 

I will gayly do reverence to Pleasure’s call ; 
For this is the eve, the auspicious night, 

When society reigns at the Guardman’s Ball. 
Adieu! to dreams only, of mirth and good cheer, 
For the waiting is over, the reality—here! 


—NELLIE D. S. GRAHAM, 











“As Long as the Sapphire Shines.” 


BY LILLIAN A. NORTH. 


3 UT I tell you, 
Amy,Ido 
not like him, 
never could, 
would or 
should, and 
there’san end 
on’t.” Laura 
Hastings 
stretched out 

y hershapely 
slippered feet to the low fender, threw 
back her rounded arms beneath a head of 
golden curls, and surveyed her friend and 
confident, Miss Lane, with growing dis- 
satisfaction. 

But the vivacious brunette was proof 
against her friend’s momentary ill-temper, 
and had, though her nearest acquaintances 
rarely gave her credit for it, a vein of 
good sound common sense. ‘‘No; you 
do not like Arthur Leighton, because you 
have never taken the trouble to notice 
any of his good qualities, and Jecause,” 
speaking more deliberately, ‘‘ you are 
young and flighty, and trying to weave a 
romance about that dark-eyed villain, 
Sydney.” 

‘« Miss Lane! ” 

Thus apostrophized, Amy laughed. 
‘¢Take my word for it, Laura, there is 
more stability of character and real good 
in Leighton’s little finger, than in 
Sydney’s whole cranium. If you would 
only pay him half the attention you do 
Sydney, you would appreciate what I say 
of him.”’ 

‘*It is all very well for you to preach, 
(and by-the-by you seem to have de- 
veloped an astonishing gift that way,) 
but with all you have to say about him, 
Arthur Leighton is not a gentleman, and 
as for Sydney, why he does know the 
usages of polite society. Besides, I can’t 
endure a man that mopes, never knows 
how to be entertaining and calls favorite, 
favorite with a longer # than in nice.” 

“You draw your distinctions admira- 
bly. If I had the two to compare, I 
would call Leighton the gentleman and 
Sydney an idle gallant.’’ Miss Lane 
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grew quite warm, and flung her words at 
her obstinate friend with a great deal of 
forcible foot eloquence. 

‘* Arthur Leighton would smile all over 
his plain face to find such an advocate as 
you,’’ retorted Laura, coolly. “ Now, I 
come to think of it, I am inclined to be. 
lieve he has made you his messenger ; | 
am much obliged, but I take no second- 
hand declarations, and my best friends 
fall in my estimation when they consent 
to be the bearers of them.”’ 

‘*You wrong Mr. Leighton, Laura; for 
myself Ido not care. It was alone my 
interest in yourself that prompted me to 
speak. I have known Arthur Leighton 
for years, and have yet to be honored 
with his lightest confidence. If he were 
less true and steady, and resented your in- 
justice, instead of smothering your slights 
in his heart, you would think more of 
him. So much for the penetration and 
good judgment of a woman when she is 
fancy-struck on a handsome, indolent 
scape-grace.”’ 

‘“‘Amy, you forget. Mr. Sydney is at 
least my father’s guest! ’’ exclaimed Miss 
Hastings, while the burning color flew 
from throat to brow. 

‘¢ And, Laura,’’ replied her friend, 
‘*you forget that Mr. Leighton is equally 
a guest, and entitled, to say the least, to 
common courtesy from yourself. Now 
don’t let’s say another word about it. 
But if two men are in love with you, and 
you neglect the worthy one, it hurts me, 
dear.’”? With this Amy approached her 
friend and mingled her dark curls with 
the golden ones, as they had always been 
famed for doing after a quarrel at school. 
They were the same to each other now, 
only that ripening womanhood had taught 
the one not to take offense at trifles, and 
to the other had given a perpetual olive 
branch to use at need. 

Laura Hastings was an only child and 
motherless. Her father a rich, though 
busy man, had done his daughter no good 
by satisfying from her babyhood her every 
whim. After school Laura came to her 
father’s home and took her place as 
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mistress there. Mr. Hastings and his 
large circle of friends and acquaintances 
made much of the beautiful golden- haired 
irl, and there was no restriction in her 
life, unless it came from her self-appointed 
mentor, Amy Lane. 

While the two girl friends were holding 
discussion on the merits and demerits of 
Mr. Leighton, he, himself, was closeted 
with Laura’s father. 

«J am more indebted to your kind 
hospitality than I like to own,” said the 
younger man. ‘‘ But as I sail for Liver- 
pool next week, I shall need all the inter- 
yening time to get my things in order. 
Of course I cannot trust the handling of 
the model to any save myself.’’ 

‘‘My dear young friend,’’ said Mr. 
Hastings, his usual brisk tones set to 
slower measure, ‘‘that is all very well. 
But this is only the beginning of the week, 
and as you do not sail till the end of next, 
you may, at least, remain with us until 
the coming Saturday, and still give your- 
self time. Come, Arthur, there is no 
one’s company I enjoy more than yours. 
Do be charitable. Ah, Sydney, is that 
you?’’ asgthe door opened to admit a tall, 
dark man who drew back with an apolo- 
getic bow. ‘*Comein. You do not dis- 
turb us. Leighton wants to leave to- 
morrow. Join your persuasions to mine 
and he will surely change the day of de- 
parture to Saturday.” 

‘‘Mr. Leighton will not, I fear, admit 
the efficacy of my persuasions,’’ said 
Sydney in his easy, thorough-bred tones. 
«There may be another with more than 
sufficient charm to undo his determina- 
tion. Try her. If she be not successful, 
I am at your service this evening. .Now 
I must leave you. Miss Hastings has 
kindly promised to ride with me. It was 
to seek her that Icame here.’’ He turned 
his dark eyes full on Leighton, bowed 
again and left them. 

A change passed over the serene open 
countenance of Leighton, as the door 
closed, and there was a quiver about his 
usually firm mouth. Only yesterday he had 
begged to ride with his host’s daughter, 
and she had curtly told him that it was a 
recreation she did not much care for. To- 
day she would return from the detested 
exercise with flushed cheeks and spark- 
ling eyes, and he would see only too 
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clearly how much she preferred another’s 
society to his. He wondered in that 
moment how he could approach her still 
and plead for the little civilities of daily 
life as though his existence depended on 
them. Yet he turned now to her father 
with the words, ‘‘ Since you are so kind, 
I think I will remain with you a few days 
longer.” 

“That is right, Arthur. I knew you 
could not be cruel enough to go before 
you were obliged. Now, good-bye. I 
shall see you later. By-the-by, what is 
that Sydney hinted about Miss Lane, eh? 
No need to blush. I do not know a 
better-looking or more solid little girl 
than my daughter’s friend,” and Mr. 
Hastings vanished. 

He muttered to himself as he stepped 
into the waiting carriage, ‘‘ I wonder what 
that young will-o’-the-wisp of a daughter 
of mine has been doing to Leighton. I 
fancy he was hurt. How I wish she 
would end her whims by falling in love 
with him. Make her a splendid husband, 
or any other woman for matter of that. 
That machine of his is calculated to bring 
him in a fortune, too. But I wouldn’t 
have a word to say init. If she thought 
I was trying to persuade her, she would 
be as contrary as the trade winds. Young 
people must have fair, plain sailing in all 
such matters. ‘‘ Good-bye till evening, 
my dear!’’ as the object of his thoughts 
came to the door in time to see him drive 
away. 

Miss Hastings nodded her golden head 
in graceful farewell, and turned in-doors 
again. She was dressed for walking, in 
a dark, well-fitting suit that threw her 
wonderful complexion out in admirable 
contrast. She stood before the low open 
fire in the library and drew on her gloves 
reflectively, turning occasionally to see if 
her escort was at hand. She had made 
up her mind she would not ride. She 
would concede so much to this Mr. 
Leighton, whose praises were forever 
being sung to her. It certainly wovld 
look very, very ill-mannered to ride with 
Sydney, after refusing to accompany her 
father’s particular friend. So she would 
compromise. It would save Leighton’s 
feelings, and Sydney would not much 
care since he had her company. She 
flushed a little at her own intrigue, and 
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made a vain and ill-directed effort to 
bring a stubborn button on her glove to 
its buttonhole. 

‘« Allow me,”’ said a gentle voice at her 
elbow, and she turned suddenly to meet 
the frank though troubled eyes of Arthur 
Leighton. 

She had turned with a smile, expect- 
ing to find Sydney near her, but it 
froze on her lips, and she threw back 
her haughty head a little disdainfully. 
‘‘Thank you, I can manage very well. 
Mr. Leighton must excuse my start. I 
cannot get used to sudden surprises.” 

The young man winced under the im- 
plied reflection, ‘‘I am sorry if I disturb 
you. I came only to say that I cannot 
enjoy your own and father’s hospitality 
longer than this week, and to thank you, 
if I may, for your kind entertainment. 
Perhaps the fact that you are so seldom 
accessible will plead for my thoughtless 
interruption just now.” 

To Miss Hastings there was a cutting 
reproach in the slow, gentle speech, and 
involuntarily she softened for a moment. 
Certainly he had nothing to thank her 
for unless it were a daily rebuff. 

‘*I think sometimes my moody tenden- 
cies (the outcome of past study and too 
littlesocial intercourse) must have troubled 
your sense of good breeding. But you 
will excuse it in me since I am to leave 
the country so soon, and shall not see you 
after this week for a very long time, if 
ever again.”’ 

With all his confessed ignorance, he 
certainly had the faculty of making people 
feel very uncomfortable. Though the 
young lady did not cherish any very kind 
regard for him, and vowed she never 
could, still she could see that he was in a 
manner justified in dealing his reproof 
how he would. 

‘¢ Nay,’’ she said a little more cordially, 
‘¢ifMr. Leightonand I have not thoroughly 
understood each other, it has not been 
his fault. I plead guilty to any mis- 
demeanors he may charge me with, and 
will pay the penalty if it be not too severe.” 
The last clause was delivered with an 
accent of raillery, and a bright little smile 
to relieve the serious turn of conversa- 

tion. 

‘*Miss Hastings can have no mis- 
demeanors in the eyes of her guests,’’ said 
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the young man gravely, while his blye 
eyes sought her face earnestly. 

Her lids fell, and she made another 
effort to bring her stubborn kids together 
at the wrist. 

‘¢ May I not help you with those trouble. 
some gloves? I have been accounted able 
at that sort of thing.” 

With a struggling sense of annoyance 
at his importunities, and a feeling of 
having treated him too ungraciously here. 
tofore, she yielded her hands to him, one 
at a time, and before he had rendered his 
assistance the tall, handsome person of 
Sydney entered the room. 

His dark eyes looked strange and trou- 
bled, and his face wore an unusual flush, 

‘‘Ah, Miss Hastings! you are ready? 
I looked for you before. How do you 
do, Leighton? I hope our host succeeded 
in overcoming your determination to leave 
us.”” Then, turning to the young lady, 
‘shall we go now?”? | 

At the door they were met by a servant, 
who approached Sydney with the words: 
‘‘A lady to see you, sir. She says her 
business is urgent.’ 

There was nothing extraofflinary in 
such an announcement, yet the young 
man gave a perceptible gesture of annoy- 
ance, and a faint flush rose-to Miss 
Hastings’ clear brow. Why should it 
make any difference to her if there was a 
lady in the house to see him. He might 
have business dealings with half a dozen 
for aught she knew or ought to care. Yet 
she felt disturbed, and a little indignant. 
Her woman’s quickness rose to meet the 
occasion, however, and with one of her 
brightest smiles, she murmured, ‘‘ so very 
inconvenient, these ill-timed visitors, but 
we must all have them at times. Mr. 
Leighton and I will walk slowly down the 
drive. If you should get through early, 
join us; au revoir.” 

She moved on, a graceful figure, with 
head turned ever so slightly to catch her 
companion’s low-voiced converse, and 
Sydney, his parting smile for her vanished, 
followed the servant with a cloud upon 
his brow. 

‘‘ How kind to find me worthy a sub- 
stitute’s place,” said Leighton, to his 
host’s daughter. He looked as pleased as 
though she had accepted his proffered 
escort. 
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‘«¢ Whatever you do, don’t find such an 
ill-advised adjective as Aind for me, Mr. 
Leighton. 1 can assure you I do not feel 
at all suited to it.” And thenshe checked 
herself and wondered how it was that she 
never tried to disguise her feelings in the 
presence of her companion, while to Syd- 
ney and others she was always the essence 
of politeness. 

Leighton, on his part, was too unfeign- 
edly glad in her presence to bandy words. 

‘‘ The kindness, if kindness there be, 
lies with you,’”’ she said in a more cordial 
tone. ‘‘I am only afraid you will find 
me poor company.” 

‘¢ Pray do not waste your pity on me,’’ 
murmured Leighton. ‘‘Bestow it rather on 
Mr. Sydney. J am more than content.” 

She looked at him as he kept pace by 
her side, and something in the respectful 
tenderness of his tone, and the way in 
which he rolled an ugly stone from her 
path with his cane, touched her disdain- 
ful young soul in spite of herself. She 
was a very exacting young sovereign, as all 
her friends could vouch, and despite its 
natural aspect, and Sydney’s evident 
annoyance at the presence of a visitor, it 
hurt her fostered pride that she should 
have been obliged to excuse him from her 
side. She was more than hurt, she was 
piqued. Again she surveyed her com- 
panion. Was he really the genuine, sin- 
cerely honest gentleman they all repre- 

sented him to be? She could hardly 
recognize such sterling qualities in need- 
ful abundance in any man with Leighton’s 
genius. That his inventive brain and 
skilled caution had made him rich already, 
and bid fair to constantly increase his 
wealth, she knew; that his clever mind 
made him the chosen friends of minds 
greater; but that a man, young, and with 
all his possibilities should be the simple, 
honest, truthful gentleman report made 
him, she could scarcely credit. His rather 
slow speech, his modest appeararice, and, 
above all, his evident admiration of her- 
self, had not served to raise him in her 
estimation. With Sydney it was very 
different. All the little arts and graces 


of the social drawing-room, combined 
with a handsome person, werehis. Their 
meeting, too, had had nothing of the pro- 
He had snatched her from the 
She owed to 


saic in it. 
brink of danger's pitfall. 
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him her life. She had been traveling 
with her father in England. Mr. Hast- 
ings was absorbed behind his news. 
His daughter, tired of her novel, and 
cramped in the small first-class compart- 
ment, leaned rather too heavily with one 
arm against one of the doors (opening at 
either end of the carriage), while taking 
a minute survey of the scenery. Through 
the carelessness of a porter the door was 
unlocked, and with her weight against it 
opened suddenly. The train was running 
at a tremendous speed, and in another 
moment she would have been dashed down 
a steep embankment to meet her death; 
but simultaneous with the opening of the 
door, and just as in astonishment she 
caught a gust of air from the outside in 
her face, a man’s strong right arm encir- 
cled her waist and drew her inward, while 
with the left the carriage door was closed 
with adecisive bang. He released her im- 
mediately, and with a bow, withdrew to,his 
seat at the further end, just as Mr. Hast- 
ings looked from behind his newspaper in 
time to say, deprecatingly, 

‘¢ Why, Laura!” 

The culprit blushed, and if truth must 
be told, looked furtively at her deliverer, 
who made it his business to say that the 
only one to blame in the matter was the 
porter. Thereupon mutual introductions 
took place. Mr. Hastings and daughter 
expressed their gratitude, and invited the 
hero of the hour to visit them in their 
American home. And from that moment 
to the time when he availed himself of 
the invitation, Laura’s keen vein of 
romance had more than once associated 
her thoughts with Sydney. Yet despite 
it all, people contrived to tell her in one 
way or another that the man beside her 
was the more deserving of the two, and 
that Sydney’s prompt aid was that of any 
gentleman who had happened to see her 
danger at the right moment. 

‘¢A penny for your thoughts,”’ said the 
voice of Leighton. — 

His companion started, ‘‘ They are not 
worth the purchase, I assure you. I forgot 
I am in the presence of a great man. No 
doubt I am the only acquaintance you have 
who could plead guilty to that misde- 
meanor. By-the-by, I saw a very pretty 
notice of your work and self in one of the 
late journals.” 
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His face clouded, ‘‘I know what you 
have reference to. It seems that news- 
mongers do not know where to draw the 
line now-a-days between a man’s object in 
life and his personal merits or demerits.” 

‘‘ Now, do you not think /haé a little 
ungracious, when the notice said you 
could lay claim to a still more uncommon 
attribute in the world of men than genius, 
and that was honesty.” 

‘‘Pray, Miss Hastings, spare me. I 
did not read the article through, nor do 
I wish to. I lay claim to none of the 
virtues denied my fellow men.” 

The modesty of his tone, as of his re- 
ply, touched her. For a moment she 
wondered if Sydney would bear honors 
so quietly and unobtrusively as this, and 
she felt at a loss to answer her mental ques- 
tion. ‘But, Mr. Leighton,’’ and she 
turned her deep brown eyes upon him, 
‘*you surely do not deny the evidence of 
your friends ?”’ 

‘*What my friends are pleased to say 
of me matters little. But I would have 
you believe me honest in one thing, and 
for the rest let each speak as he finds, 
or better not at all.” As he spoke he 
drew nearer to her; his intelligent face 
with its crown of dark-brown curls, and 
eyes of deep blue, raised to nearer view. 

In that moment she felt unaccountably 
drawn to him, and for once resisted the 
impulse to place a few more feet of 
ground between him and herself, or to 
throw the acrimony into her speech that 
would cause him to retire into himself, 
and forbear to address her again. She 
overcame her usual manner towards him, 
and said quite gently, ‘‘ Do not limit my 
belief in you to one thing, since I feel it 
so easy to float with the tide.”’ 

He made a movement almost as im- 
patient as Sydney’s own. ‘ Will you 
never understand my slightest word or 
thought ? Can you not read my meaning?” 
His eyes flashed a deeper blue, and his 
features for the moment were transfigured 
by an inward light. He would have 
borne comparison with Sydney then. 

Miss Hastings looked, and was fasci- 
nated in spite of herself. He was not an 
unfeeling man after all, it seemed, but 
only a self-contained one. Her pulses 
leaped a little wildly as his eyes met hers, 
and she drew back. 
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He did not follow but continued, hig 
usual calm voice, blent with a passion 
that lent a double charm to his wo 
and made him hardly recognizable, 
‘‘Trust me, believe me, think me honest 
only in my deep respect, admiration, my 
love—for my host’s daughter, Miss Has. 
tings.” He paused and extended his 
hands to her in eloquent silence. 

‘¢ Miss Hastings! ”’ It was always that, 
with that faint but perceptible tinge of 
chivalrous respect, while Sydney, on 
more than one occasion, and rather to 
her annoyance, had called her ‘‘ Laura,” 
Surely there was a difference, and the 
credit was on Leighton’s side. She looked 
at him as he stood before her with arms 
outstretched, and again her glance met 
his earnest, loving regard. It had an at- 
traction for her she did not seek to fathom, 
With a graceful, impulsive movement, she 
bent forward and placed her hands in his, 
while her smiling lips parted in a mo- 
mentary tremor, and her utterance died 
in her throat. 

His grasp closed firm and strong upon 
her irembling fingers, and for one brief 
moment he carried them to his heart. Its 
wild beating half-frightened her. He saw 
it and released her gently. 

She stepped to his side again and they 
resumed their walk. Whatever his desires 
may have been, he asked no more. It 
was only as they neared home, later in the 
day, that he slipped a precious sapphire on 
the third finger of her right hand, saying, 
‘¢ Do not fear its significance if it should 
perchance in the future grow heavy likea 
bandage. Your gracious sweetness can 
only be binding on my side till I hear, or 
till I return. Then, if it so please you—but 
a memory.’ He smiled tenderly down 
on the fair face upraised to his, and heard 
with quickening pulse her whispered 
words : 

‘<I will always wear it, come what may.” 

‘‘There is a little superstition con- 
nected with the stone,’’ he told her. ‘‘As 
long as the sapphire shines your lover’s 
heart beats true. But keep the ring 
always ; for if you cast me off it will still 


shine. Good-bye, I shall be away all the 
afternoon. Shall I see you again in the 
evening ?”’ 


‘¢Yes; when the sapphire shines,” 
and then she sped away from him, up 
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stairs to her own apartments. ‘‘ What 
have I done?” she murmured, substitut- 
ing a house gown for her walking suit ; 
« Amy said I was light-headed once, and 
I must begin to think Iam. What would 
any one think of a girl going into 
ecstasies over one man, and then engag- 
ing herself the next moment to another ? 
‘It’s a conundrum,’ as father says. I 
never did like conundrums. I—I suppose 
A—Ar—Arthur will solve all mine now, 
‘as long as the sapphire shines.’ ”’ 

The door opened and in came Miss 
Lane. 


Il. 


‘‘Where have {you been, truant? Up 
to mischief, I’ll be bound. You look like 
it?” 

‘« How you do copy Sarah !’’ comments 
Miss Hastings, with a shrug of her fine 
shoulders, and then nonchalantly, ‘‘Mr. 
Sydney asked me go for a walk. At the 
last moment he was called to a visitor, so 
Itook Mr. Leighton instead.”’ 

Amy opened wide hereyes in unfeigned 
astonishment, but made no further sign. 
“T know he was summoned at the last 
moment to a visitor,’’ she said, briskly, 
taking an easy chair opposite her friend. 
‘‘I know something about the visitor, 
too, but I don’t know whether to trust 
you or not. You are so professedly fond 
ofthe young man that you may spoil it all.’”’ 

‘*As you please,’ murmured Laura, 
exhibiting great finesse in her apparent 
nonchalance. , 

‘¢I don’t believe you are interested in 
anything or anybody,’’ said Amy, sharp- 
ly. ‘* However, I may as well tell you 
that I happened to overhear part of the 
conversation between Sydney and his lady 
visitor.”’ 

‘¢ Indeed ! And what kind of a visitor 
was she ?”’ 

‘¢ An unwelcome one.”’ 

‘*T believe you, from Sydney’s own 
manners when called way,’’ said Laura, 
smiling. ‘‘What would he think if he 
knew what had happened while he was 
engaged with his visitor ?’’ 

‘‘Yes; and you may believe me when 
I say that she was no credit to him, 
though she must be very near. He tried 
his very best to get her away without 
being seen.” 
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‘¢How did you happen to hear any- 
thing, Amy? ’”’ asked her friend. 

‘« T was on the other side of the curtains, 
between the two rooms, with a book, when 
I heard voices ; I meant to have moved 
immediately, but I was astonished at what 
I heard, and—and transgressed.”’ 

‘¢ I should think you did!” 

‘¢ Wait, please,’’ and she leaned for- 
ward and whispered something low in the 
ear of her friend. 

The red flush of shame suffused Laura’s 
proud face, and she drew herself up with 
an indignant movement. Foolish and 
romatic she might appear in some things, 
but she resented a slander of one she had 
known, as she would one directed against 
herself. ‘‘It is false ; you know it is all 
a wretched mistake, Amy!’’ She left 
her seat and stood with clasped hands 
before Miss Lane, as though in her power 
lay the doing, or undoing, of ‘hat name. 

Amy’s face was troubled. ‘I almost 
wish I had not spoken, Laura,’’ she 
said, gently, ‘‘ but you have no mother, 
and somehow my head seems to be older 
than yours. I could not see you throw- 
ing your affections away on one not 
worthy of you. What would you have 
thought of me if anything had been al- 
lowed to happen, and I had kept my 
knowledge to myself ?”’ 

‘Where ignorance is—oh, Amy, why 
did you tell me? But there must be some 
explanation. I do not believe it.’’ Could 
the strong arm that snatched her from 
imminent peril be that of a woman be- 
trayer? Ah! no. Beneath all her pride, 
and exactitude her temperament was 
generosity itself. And what other ac- 
knowledgment save trust could she give 
to one to whom she was indebted as she 
was to Sydney? 

‘‘In my own mind,’’ continued Amy, 
‘¢ have always doubted his manliness and 
sincerity. But I ought to tell you that he 
suspects me of knowing something, and 
has promised a public explanation before 
us all in the drawing-room this evening.’’ 

Miss Hastings shivered. Had her hero 
fallen so low? What would he not suffer 
under suspicion? The suspicion of her 
friend? He would at least expect her sym- 
pathy and faith. She had always shown 

him her most gracious womanliness. She 
would not fail him now. 
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Miss Lane noticed her pre-occupation, 
and crossed the room to take her leave. 
As she turned tu look back at her friend, 
Laura’s white hand went involuntarily to 
her heart. In the transit a ray of light 
caught the sapphirine glow from the pure 
blue crystal of her ring. Amy started as 
it caught her gaze, and Laura’s own eyes 
closed as if dazzled. 

‘Don’t question me, Amy. I am 
about as unhappy and worried as—’’ 

‘¢ Any girl can be who is rich, beauti- 
ful, loved and courted,,’ supplied Amy. 

‘‘ And yet,’’ said Laura, slowly and 
feelingly, ‘‘ without a mother !”’ 

Her friend said no more, but stole 
softly away. She had seen that sapphire 
ring on Arthur Leighton’s finger. ‘‘The 
one person whom of all on earth I hold 
dearest shall wear this if she will,’’ he 
had said. And, Amy, true to her friend’s 
best good, thought it a happy omen that 
the ring now shown on Laura Hastings’ 
hand. 

‘‘As far as secret societies go,”’ said 
Mr. Hastings, in the drawing-room that 
evening, ‘‘ I have not much faith in them. 
If a man wants a secret let him make a 
nest for himself and his own, and J’ll war- 
rant he’ll keep his secrets better in the 
bosom of home than in the heart of any 
Masonic temple.’’ 

‘¢ But the secrecy is not the import of 
masonry,’’ objected Sydney. ‘‘ Masons, 
the world over, are brothers, and sup- 
posed to act a brother’s part by each 
other. A good mason cannot fail to be a 
good man.”’ 

‘« If there is anything good or beneficial 
in masonry, or any other secret insti- 
tution, let it out for the benefit of man- 
kind,” said Mr. Hastings again. ‘‘It is 
this unfeeling, uncharitable exclusiveness 
that works bitter harm to the poorer races 
of mankind.”’ 

‘¢ There are some things a man may not 
tell even his wife,” remarked Sydney 
again. 

‘*I beg pardon, Sydney, but a man 
should have no secrets from his wife,’’ 
said the host. ‘‘You cannot quote me 
an instance where such an outlandish taste 
would answer.”’ ° 

‘*T had a visitor to-day,” said Sydney, 
in his low, clear, musical voice, while his 
dark eyes roved to the gracious figure of 
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Miss Hastings, where she sat, with Leigh. 
ton standing near—‘‘a lady visitoy, 
Some little time ago I received a com 
munication from a brother mason. He 
had been troubled by his wife’s intemper. 
ance, and when his resources failed tp 
call out her better self, he was obliged to 
put her away. Rather than be troubled 
by her importunities when once his 
decision was made, he determined to 





have her allowance privately sent to her, 
and his own place of abode kept secret, 
To this end he wrote me, and asked me 
in the name of the order to forward money 
to his wife at such intervals as I should 
receive it. This I undertook to do, and 
to-day I was unfortunate enough to receive 
an impromptu visit from the lady herself, 
She, of course, wanted her husband's 
address. I can understand now his need 
for not making it known to her.’’ 

Sydney ceased his relating, and silence 
fell on the drawing-room. His listeners 
were, for the moment, shocked. Laura 
and her friend doubted not that the ex- 
planation cleared himself, but better 
placed in the former’s regard had he been, 
with that story untold, than ever he could 
be again.. It was a shameful thing to be 
hid in a man’s breast, even as the faults 
of an intemperate husband are ofttimes 
hidden in the bosom of his patient, 
loving wife. Miss Hastings’ proud spirit 
felt intolerably humbled by thesignificance 
of mastery underlying the story, and she 
took the blow to heart. 

From behind her chair came the gentle 
but distinct tones of Arthur Leighton’s 
voice. ‘*I do not admire your brother 
mason’s method of curing his wife,” 
which was followed by a murmur of 
approval from the host. 

Sydney crossed the room to his antag- 
onist in argument, and charged him, with 
flashing eyes, to picture his own despair 
under similar harrowing circumstances, 
and imagine what he would advise the 
husband to do when all else had failed. 

‘* Take her to his arms,” said Leigh: 
ton, with a little tremor in his even tones 
which Miss Hastings had never distin- 
guished before. 

The answer was a rebuke to Sydney. 
He felt it though he answered lightly, 
and immediately turned the subject of 
conversation to paths more pleasant. 
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To Laura, Leighton’s answer was a rev- 
elation. In that moment she felt that the 
very patience and gentleness she had 
ridiculed in him made his strength, and, 
perhaps, 2 more potent strength than any. 
She was proud of his answer, and glanced 
down at the sapphire’s blue glow that 
under the bright lights of the drawing- 
room radiated till it enveloped her whole 
hand. ‘‘Aslong as the sapphire shines,” 
her heart whispered. Yet she could not 
feel glad that his whole heart was hers, 
while the dark eyes of Sydney flashed 
down on her from above, and ever and 
anon his handsome figure bent with courtly 
grace to catch her words in the course of 
conversation. 

When later in the evening he followed 
her out into the library, something of his 
old power and fascination returned. In 
the wavering fire-light glow that strange, 
indescribable thrill of joy seemed to come 
with his presence. But he was handsome, 
gifted, and could make the strongest men 
and vomen love him. 

* Laura !”? 

She did not start to hear her name thus 
spoken, but a slight tremor shook her 
frame. 

‘‘ My darling, my love! How have I 
forfeited your precious regard ?”’ 

How plain and cold was Leighton’s 
wooing beside this man’s passionate ut- 
terances! She could see it was his very 
self-confidence that she approved—the 
thing that was lacking in the man whose 
ting she wore. 

‘‘ Have I loved you thus long to be 
repulsed at last? From the moment that I 
matched you from the open carriage 
door, when your bright hair for one mo- 
ment brushed my shoulder, one hope, one 
longing has been ever present with me.”’ 

She turned to him with heaving bosom 
and flushed cheek, and despite what she 
had lately noticed to his discredit, all her 
young heart and soul hung on his words. 

‘¢The hope,’’ he went on, ‘‘that my 
darling’s bright head might one day rest 
on that shoulder again as méne,’’ and 
he leaned nearer ; he whispered to her in 
the wild, irresistible passion- phrase. 

‘¢Oh, don’t,’? she murmured forth at 
last: ‘*Another has the right—now—Mr. 
Leighton.”’ 

He fell back half-stunned, and when 
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he looked for her again she was gone. 
The household saw her no more that 
night. 

In her own rooms, alone with the 
kindling of a passion that had long been 
smoldering within her, she felt the first 
check to her desires, that in all her care- 
less petted life she had known. And 
after all what was it but her wayward, 
selfishness that had led her in a fit of 
pique tolisten and half yield to Leighton’s 
wooing? How she had wronged them 
both! True, the one whose ring she wore, 
would at herslightest bidding let her free, 
but with all her faults she was proud— 
too proud for that! And yet, the wild, 
young soul within her claimed the man 
she loved. In that moment it mattered 
not what faults he had, or what virtues, 
he had gained an ascendancy over her 
heart, and she was his. It was Sydney’s 
image that rose in imagination before her, 
Sydney’s dark impassioned gaze that 
penetrated the gloom around her, and the 
pale sapphirine glow from her hand 
struck a chill to her heart, blinded and 
throbbing with romatic passion. 

There came a tap at her door, and a 
servant entered with a note. It had one 
imperative, passionate sentence : 


“Do you love Leighton? From my soul I 
demand a truthful answer. 
‘MAURICE SYDNEY.” 


She took the little toy pen that hung 
at her watch chain, and inscribed the one 
word, ‘‘ No,’”’ sealed the note afresh in 
another envelope and directed it to 
Sydney. It was done without a second 
thought, on the impulse of the moment, 
and ere the message reached its destina- 
tion, the natural inconsistency of an im- 
pulsive nature made her wish with all her 
heart it was undone. 

She spent a sleepless night, and towards 
the dawn fell into a heavy slumber. 
When she awoke, it wanted but an hour 
to noon. A maid was replenishing the 
fire in her room. ‘‘ Have you seen Miss 
Lane ?’’ she asked her, wearily. 

‘¢ Yes, ma’am,’’ was the reply. ‘She 
came in to look at you a few minutes ago, 
and said you were not to be disturbed.” 

‘¢Thank you. Did I not hear the noise 
of wheels on the drive very early this 
morning, almost before it was light ? 
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‘¢Mr. Leighton went away quite sud- 
denly this morning, ma’am. He had a 
telegram last night to say that something 
had happened to his model, and he made 
up his mind to take the 3 A.M. train. It 
was the first he could catch after the 
message came. He left a note for you, 
ma’am.”’ 

Laura’s golden head sank back among 
the pillows, and she made no further sign 
till the girl had left the room, but the 


responsible for Leighton’s hasty adieu, A 
little later, by the light of the pale, un. 
certain day she took up his note. He 
had never found occasion to address 
her before. The handwriting was not 
familiar to her. She paused a moment 
before opening to admire the bold, grace. 
ful capitals, and the easy manly chirogra- 
phy that had a peculiar neatness and 
beauty of its own. It was bold and clear, 
but had none of Sydney’s dashing black 





news,had a strange effect on her. She _ strokes. 


felt intuitively that she was in a measure [TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


After the Ball. 


(See Frontispiece Illustration.) 
Chose is the music, the dance and the jest— 
Tired am I—still I ponder awhile 
O’er the triumph I scored with such eager zest ; 


And naught but sweet memories remain—yet I smile— 
; After the dad/, 


Well do I know I reigned supreme, 
And was belle of the ball and society’s queen ; ’ 
Well do I know that others will dream, 
Of the words that I whispered, and still did not mean, 
After the ball! 


There lies my dress, in disordered neglect, 
. In a shining mass on the floor at my feet; 
There—slippers and gloves; oh, who would expect, 
That they from my hands such treatment would meet, 
After the ball? 


And here are my flowers, fast fading away, 
And breathing their fragrance unnoticed by all. 
Sweet roses, like pleasure, last just fora day; 
They remain for an hour, and then their leaves fall, 
After the ball! 





But wy do I sigh as I press to my heart ? has 
One blossom as pure and clear white as the snow, you 
That he laid in my hand when to-night we did part; thi: 
When our good-night was spoken, and he from me did go, ] 
After the ball! for 

As I softly kiss this fair emblem of joy, hac 
Comes clearly a memory of words whispered sweet— ton 
“Ah, sweet heart, I love you! There cannot be alloy wa 
In a passion like mine.”? Then our lips fondly meet bid 
After the ball! she 

nn 

Ha! ha! such is life! And of course ’twill not last, ‘ 
This pasSion of his—things are not what they seem— yor 
He is just like the rest, and it will soon be past ; ma 


But I think for one night, that ’tis true, I will dream ‘ 
After the ball. —NELLIE D, S. GRAHAM. me 

















IT 04 ~4, 
Vis R. IRWIN looked 
straight ahead of 
him, not even see- 
ing the blue sky 
that seemed to fix 
his eyes between 
the twitching ears 
of his favorite horse 
“Dandy.” In 
truth, the young 
physician was 
yexed, and he bit his lip, and became 
wisely silent, a virtue not often accom- 
panying youth and high spirit. 

But when one’s opponent is a wilful 
girl, with the most fascinating dark eyes, 
that have wrought havoc in the affections 
of the earnest man beside her, still more 
is it praiseworthy to maintain the silence 
praised as golden. 

Mabel Lylestole a look at her compan- 
ion, and continued in hersweet, cool voice. 

‘« Of course, if I wanted to be real good, 
I would give up every gayety, and please 
the Rev. Mr. Irwin, your brother, by 
keeping Lent in the most orthodox man- 
ner; but I cannot conceive why I should 
be expected to become pious, because my 
sister Rhoda married your brother, the 
said reverend sire. Moreover, neither 
you, or the Rev. Dick, became so ardent 
as to my salvation until very recently. 
How does it all happen, may I ask?”’ 

‘« That is not true, Bel, and you know 
it,” he returned, in a low voice. ‘‘ There 
has never been a moment since I knew 
you, that I have been indifferent to any- 
thing that concerns your welfare.”’ 

More he will not permit himself to say, 
for long ago, three whole weeks ago, she 
had put him on probation. Even now his 
tone brings a flush to her cheek and a 
warning glance. ‘‘You trench on for- 
bidden ground; but, seriously, why 
should you object to taking me to a little 
innocent card-party this evening? ”’ 

‘‘T have said before I will gladly take 
you thither, if it lies in my power. I 

may be called away—.”’ 

‘You will make it convenient, you 
mean,’’ she interrupts, lightly. 
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‘¢ Mabel ! have I ever wilfully deceived 
you? My only objection to this innocent 
card-party, as you call it, is from the 
report I hear concerning it. Miss Hos- 
brook intends converting it later into a 
dance. She has even connived at getting 
Rhoda to attend it, and thus involve the 
rector’s wife in a frolic. Poor, little 
Rhoda, is quite upset by it all.’’ 

‘¢ Why do you persist in calling Rhoda 
tittle. She is much taller than I am,”’ 
said Mabel, with an evident desire to 
lead him away from the other subject. 

‘Rhoda always seems to me like a 
beautiful child,’’ he replied, a little 
tenderness creeping into his voice. 

‘It is a great pity you did not marry 
her, instead of the Rev. Dick espousing 
her,’’ said Mabel, recklessly. ‘‘ She 
would have made you such a clinging, 
meek, /ittle wife.” 

‘¢ Mabel! if I did not know you to be 
otherwise, I should call you the most 
heartless, cruel flirt I ever knew. It is 
not enough that you torment me, but you 
must speak scornfully of Dick and Rhoda. 
I do not know you in this mood.”’ 

‘Stop, then, and put me down in the 
road, as you did Dick, junior, last week, 
when he behaved like a fiend. I can 
walk home.’’ 

«« By jove, I have halfa mind to do it !”’ 
muttered the doctor, his eyes sparkling, 
then suddenly catching the laughing, half 
tender light of the girl’s eyes, he gave 
himself a shake, and tried to recover his 
old control. 

‘¢There! I hope you are satisfied. 
You have made me angry.”’ 

**No, I am not, Will,’’ with a sudden, 
seductive earnestness. ‘‘I did not want 
you to be vexed. You get so impatient. I 
really want you to take me to-night to this 
card-party. You won’t leave me to Sherman 
Hosbrook’s tender mercies, for I shall have 
to accept him—as escort, if you fail me.” 

‘¢Qh!”’ Dr. Irwin’s exclamation spoke 
volumes. ‘‘ Then you areresolved to go?”’ 

*¢Oh, yes! I must go.” 

‘¢ Then I will take you,”’ in a slow, de- 
termined tone. 
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‘¢ Oh, thank you, Dr. Irwin,’’ she said, 
fervently. 

‘Do you really prefer my escort to 
his?’’ he asked suddenly, lifted upon a 
buoyant wave of hope. 

‘Yes, just zow Ido. Iam so sorry,” 
with plaintive candor, that sends the 
vexed color to his forehead again; ‘‘ but 
I do net know how I shall feel to-night, 
or to-morrow. I mever can be sure of 
myself.”’ 

‘¢ Heaven help the man who pins his 
faith to any one of your moods,”’ he said, 
with a certain cool brusqueness he knew 
how to use at times. 

Mabel winced this time, and for a 
moment remained silent, then she said, 
as if half pleading an excuse for herself, 
‘* Lent came so early this year.’ 

‘‘And Easter is also early,’’ he replied, 
significantly. Then Mabel Lyle firmly 
resolved that she hated him. Heartily, 
determinedly, fervently, everlastingly, 
despised him! 

She was very quiet during the remainder 
of the drive, and even let her hand linger 
in his as he helped her from the vehicle, 
but she was none the less deeply incensed. 

Mabel Lyle was a strong contrast to 
the sister who had married the Reverend 
Richard Lyle. She had returned from a 
gay life in the city, upon the death of an 
aunt, to live in the quiet little country 
town of Broughton, for her year of 
mourning. 

The rectory, with its quiet routine of 
duties, its sweet domestic atmosphere, 
had been very soothing to the girl at first, 
for she really mourned her aunt, and 
found little comfort in the worldly solace 
of having inherited a comfortable fortune 
in her aunt’s estate. 

But Mabel had been educated abroad, 
and grown up after her own sweet will, 
and Rhoda’s contented spirit and gentle 
happiness was incomprehensible to her. 

Upon the scene came Mr. Lyle’s brother 
William, a young physician, who, coming 
to relieve the old physician during the 
long seige of an epidemic, decided to re- 
main. 

It soon became evident to Rhoda and 
the rector that Mabel had found her heart 
and its royal master. But the moment 
Mabel realized the situation she rebelled 
vigorously. 
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What! marry a country doctor? and 
one who was cold and dispassionate? 
Who tried to make her yield to hig 
desires? A masterful, determined char. 
acter—why—why—she despised him one 
moment, and—yes—Mabel admitted 
slowly that day, as she took her hat off 
before the mirror, she admired him in- 
tensely as well. But fve him? No— 
no, a thousand times, no! Would he ever 
unbend, as Sherman Hosbrook had 
numberless times, to tell her in so many 
ways of his devotion? Could any one 
vie with young Hosbrook’s tender cour- 
tesy; his mode of telling her with his 
handsome eyes that he adored her ? 

Then, suddenly, another picture arose 
before Mabel’s mental vision. Serious 
brown eyes seeking hers, and a low voice, 
saying with honest fervor. 

“You know I love you. I shall not 
tell you soin wordsagain. Isee it annoys 
you. But at Easter I will take my answer. 
If it is no, I will go away, and ¢ry and 
live my life bravely still. If yes—ah! 
Mabel.”’ | 

She still heard the thrill of deep glad- 
ness with which those last words were 
uttered. For a moment her face softened, 
and she dared not steal a glance at her 
rosy reflection in the glass. Then she 
tossed her head, saying to herself: ‘‘ Bah! 
I should always fancy he was feeling my 
pulse, or gauging my temperature, and I 
hate Broughton.’’ 

Later in the day she went down stairs, 
to find on the hall table a lovely bunch of 
white roses, and lying under them, care- 
lessly, Sherman Hosbrook’s card. 

She asked the servant who left them, 
and the girl seemed bewildered somewhat, 
and replied : 

‘¢She had not been to the door, but 
she guessed Mr. Lyle had took ’em in.”’ 

Dr. Irwin was absent at the dinner 
hour, and the Rev. Richard was in an 
abstracted mood, only looking up once to 
say: ‘* Did you get your flowers, Bel? I 
presume you are to go to Miss Hosbrook’s 
to-night ?”’ 

‘¢Yes. Will is to take me,”’ returned 
Mabel, who rather enjoyed making the 
younger brother a participator in her 
transgressions. 

Mr. Lyle only sighed gently. Then he 


said, ‘‘ Rhoda, my love, please tell Will 
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when he comes in that Mrs. Wilde’s babe 
js quite sick, and she asked me to get him 
to look in this aiternoon.”’ 

«You cannot mean the baby, dear,”’ 
gently corrected Rhoda. _ “It must be 
the poor, little deformed girl. Will is so 
interested in her, he will be very sorry.” 

But as Mr. Lyle arose to leave the room, 
he turned to Mabel, as if the resolve cost 
him an effort. 

«‘Mabel,” he said, ‘‘I am sorry you 
have coaxed Will into taking you to-night. 
| hoped you would both be wise enough 
to show Miss Hosbrook, who is mot a 
church member, how we look upon Pas- 
sion Week. It is only two days to Easter. 
Your persistent disregard of my wishes in 
the la:t few weeks has hurt and grieved 
me beyond measure. I have hesitated a 
long while in speaking of it, because I have 
seen- Will’s desires, and I love my brother. 
But if this thing is to go on, I can see no 
future happiness for him, or peace for 
you. I am sorry if I seem harsh, but I 
can only hope you will both learn, zery 
soon, how unsuited you are to one another.”’ 

It was a long speech for Richard Lyle 
to make to the sister-in-law he really 
admired. Rhoda looked distressed ; but 
Mabel said slowly : 

“Do not waste any anxiety on Dr. 
Irwin’s future, / shall have no part in it, I 
assure you. I do not love him. He 
would not accept this answer until Easter. 
Ihave nosecrets from ycu or Rhoda, even 
if he has not confided in you as father- 
confessor. I am sorry to offend you in 
this matter to-night, but I have gone too 
far to withdraw. 

And she left the room in a stately manner. 

‘¢Oh, Dick! she is so offended,’’ cried 
Rhoda, tearfully. 

‘If it makes my wife unhappy I shall 
repent it; but, Rhoda, is a man not to be 
master in his own house?’’ asked the 
rector, something of the doctor’s light of 
sudden indignation in his eyes. 

‘©Oh yes, dearest; you are always 
right.”’ 


II. 


- Through some misunderstanding, Sher- 
man Hosbrook appeared at the rectory 
that Thursday evening, prepared to be 
Miss Lyle’s escort to the informal card- 
party. 

VoL. CXXII—No. 17. 
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Mabel, radiant with a softened, cap- 
tivating expression, had just pinned one 
of her white roses on Dr. Irwin’s coat, 
and the poor man was in a bewilderment 
of pleasant emotions, watching her slender 
fingers, when Mr. Hcsbrook was an- 
nounced. 

‘¢ Promise me to keep this rose, as if it 
was my /as¢ gift,’’ Mabel had said with 
half- real, half-mock earnestness. 

‘*I will give it to you Easter morning,” 
he replied, his eyes looking her through. 

‘¢ If you do not lose it within an hour,”’ 
she had returned with abrupt lightness. 
And then Mr. Hosbrook’s voice said : 

‘* All ready, I see, Miss Lyle; how 
charmingly prompt you are.” 

‘And I have to thank you for these 
beautiful roses,’’ said Mabel, gracefully, 
while a look of surprise passed over Dr. 
Irwin’s face, and he compressed his lips 
to remain silent. 

Mr. Hosbrock’s countenance betrayed 
a little confusion, but he only said : 

‘*Then am I de /rop? I understood 
Pauline that Dr. Irwin could not attend 
the party to-night, owing to some scruples 
of his brother.”’ 

‘¢ Miss Hosbrook is only wrong in sup- 
posing I would not use my own judgment 
in the matter. Miss Lyle, however, can 
now choose between us,”’ 

‘*What an idea!’’ laughed Mabel ; 
‘¢see, I’ll choose you doth. Mr. Hosbrook 
shall also have a rose. And when you 
part with these roses, understanc—you 
have forever cast yourself from favor. 
Both are white ; it is an equal division.”’ 

‘¢] think, however, you have given 
Dr. Irwin the smaller,’’ said Hcsbrook. 

‘*It is a bud, that is the only difference. 
It will bloom slowly if cherished, and 
perish in a single hour if crushed or 
pushed aside.” 

She looked into Dr. Irwin’s eyes as she 
spoke, and read therein all he was suffer- 
ing in his quiet way; and she was sur- 
prised to find she pitied him. She was 
so merry, and so impartial in her distribu- 
tion of smiles, that she had both the men 
in an amiable frame of mind before they 
reached the scene of the card party. Her 
entrance with both her devout attendants 
created no little amusement among her 
girl friends, and the evening went mer- 
rily. 
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But Mabel herself felt strangely excited. 
She had really placed her faith in the be- 
stowal of her two roses. She had foolishly 
decided upon this test, as one upon which 
she would hinge her future happiness, be- 
cause she did not understand her own 
weak, vacillating heart. She had wept 
over Richard’s words, and then stormed 
at him, mentally, for saying she was un- 
suited to Will. At the same time she re- 
iterated her scorn for that poor gentleman 
heartily. But as for really loving Sher- 
man Hosbrook—well, she could not imag- 
ine Sherman in anything save the devoted 
attitude and a dress coat, and she knew 
how irksome all this would become to her. 

She watched the two men with nervous 
anxiety to-night, secretly reviling herself 
for being superstitious about the simple 
act of dividing two roses between them. 

Once she saw a petal float away from 
Will’s bud as he passed her, and was sur- 
prised to find her heart beating violently. 
The card-party, after a time, became, as 
Dr. Irwin had prophesied, an impromptu 
dance. ‘To the surprise of all, Mabel re- 
fused to join the dancers. It sent a thrill 
of joy to Dr. Irwin's heart to see her dig- 
nified, but firm refusal. Sherman Hos- 
brook had lingered about her all the even- 
ing, with his devout air, to the exclusion 
of all others, but Will was very thankful 
to find her alone in the library, when he 
sought her later in the evening. 

‘¢Oh, Bel!” he said, dropping into 
the familiar home name. ‘‘I am so glad 
to find you alone a moment. I’ve hada 
call to poor, little Bertha Wilde, the 
washerwoman’s child, She suffers fright- 
fully, and I must go at once. You wil/ 
forgiveme? Ishall comeback for you—.”’ 

‘« No, never mind me. I will get home 
safely. Good-night.’’ Looking at him 
sweetly. 

‘‘And you are not vexed with me?”’ 

*¢ No.” 

‘¢ Oh, Bel! if you could only always be 
as you are this moment,’’ he said, impet- 
uously, and he caught up one of her white 
hands and kissed it, then murmuring, ‘‘I 
couldn’t help it—I—know you will for- 
give me.’”’ He left her, pleased and 
agitated as she had never been moved by 
him “eivic. Why, why, did he not see 
that she wished to be taken by storm? 
Some women want little less than as- 
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sault and battery to win their life-long de 
votion. 

She sat gazing into the glowing fire fg 
some moments, wondering why Shermay 
Hosbrook did not return. Then she roge, 
rather wishing it was time to depart 
Walking to the threshold of the door she 
saw Sherman Hosbrook coming toward 
her. 

‘¢ You have lost one of your roses, Miss 
Lyle,’’ he said, smiling, and bending to 
pick up a white rose at her feet. 

Mabel looked down, and then a shiver 
passed over her. It was the rose she had 
given Dr. Irwin, crushed by a careles 
foot. 
‘‘Are you cold?’’ asked Sherman, 
tenderly. ‘*Why, you look quite pale, 
Would you like to return home now!” 

‘¢Oh, no! I think some one passed over 
my prospective grave. Let us go watch the 
dancing,’’ she said, with a forced laugh, 

Later, little Kitty Morgan, a girl with 
violent red hair, and a great admiration 
for Sherman Hosbrook, came to Mabel, 
asking to go home and remain with her 
all night, since if she went to her ow 
home she must resign the pleasures of the 
evening at once, as her father was not 
pleased to await her pleasure. 

Mabel consented, with great reluctance, 
but with an outward cordiality that put 
Kitty at ease. 

On the way to the rectory Kitty had 
her own devout admirer, and Mabel, to 
her dismay, found Sherman Hosbrook 
harder to repel than she ever supposed. 
She saved herself from any absolute reply 
to his importunities, but found herself 
confronted by a promise to give him an 
answer in a few days. 

Kitty chattered volubly as they pre 
pared to retire. She was sister of the 
Broughton postmaster, and the postmaster 
was also agent for the Adams Express 
Company; and Kitty, being a bit ofa 
gossip, was fully cognizant of all that went 
on in Broughton. 

‘¢ What lovely roses those were,”’ she 
said, as Mabel tossed the bunch aside with 
a sigh of impatience. ‘I knew when Dr. 
Irwin called for them they must be for 


you. Heis the very wices¢ man I ever 
knew.” 

‘¢Dr. Irwin?’”? Mabel looked up in 
astonishment. 
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AN EASTER ROSE. 


«Yes. He came for the flowers about 
two o'clock, and got Tony Gibbs to run 
over to the rectory with them. I guess 
he was on a tear after old Mrs. Coates’ 
rheumatism. They say she is just awful !”’ 

Mabel suddenly gathered up the roses 
and put them in water. How foolish of 
her to think Sherman Hosbrook had sent 
them. She remembered now that his 
card had laid on the hall table for a day 
or two. What cou/d Will Irwin have 
thought of her, and why did Sherman ac- 
cept her thanks? How dishonorable. But 
what was Kitty saying?” 

‘¢T do not think Rose Lacy’s roses were 
half so lovely as yours, if Harry Blake is 
her fiancée. Sherman just coaxed and 
begged her for one of her roses this even- 
ing, and he wore it in his coat, and I~” 

‘When did Sherman ask for one of 
her roses,’”’ demanded Mabel, a pink spot 
burning in her cheeks. 

‘-T think you were in the library. You 
know he had one of your roses when you 
came in. Of course, we all saw they both 
wore your flowers. Ove lover is not 
enough for you, Bel,’’ with a giggle. 
“Well, Sherman lost the one you gave 
him, and then he coaxed Rose into giv- 
ing him one. Rose looked so flattered ; 
she was always half in love with Sherman, 
anyhow; and Harry Blake was furious. 
Why, how funny you look, Bel. Did Isay 
anything to vex you?” 

“‘ No—no—only, I am not very well. 
Ithink my head aches. If—if I could 
see the doctor to night, I would get some- 
thing for it.’’ 

‘‘IT thought I heard the buggy just a 
moment ago,’’ said Kitty. 

‘¢ Wait a moment.” 

Mabel stole out into the hall cautiously. 
She really wanted a few moments alone. 
Her head did ache, and she was troubled 
and confused. She hoped the doctor had 
come in, and gone to bed. She had no 
real desire to see any one. But she heard 
him in the lower hall. Leaning a little 
over the banister, she saw him divest 
Wimself wearily of his coat and hat. Then 
he yawned and sighed heavily. But 
Mabel fled back to her room. She had 
seen enough. The rose she had given 
him was gone. 

‘«Did yousee the doctor?” asked Kitty, 
sleepily. 
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‘¢ He says I will be all right to-morrow,” 
said Mabel, shortly. 


Ill. 


The next day, being ‘‘ Good Friday,” 
passed very quietly at the rectory. 

Mabel had a headache, and, after the 
morning service, retired to her room. 
There she resolved upon the fate of her 
present lovers, and wrote to New York 
engaging to spend the summer at the shore 
with friends. 

Saturday was a very busy day at the 
rectory. Thirteen infants were to be 
baptized at Even-song, the church to be 
decorated, and a thousand things to keep 
the rector’s wife and sister occupied. 

Mabel, who had carefully avoided Dr. 
Irwin, did not permit herself to think all 
day. The faded roses lay a withered 
mass outside her window. 

Even-song was over, and she came from 
the church feeling in a comparatively 
peaceful frame of mind. She looked very 
Jovely with that quiet light in her eyes. 
Will Irwin thought her perfect, as he 
came hastily toward her. 

‘« Bel,’’ he said, ‘‘ I want toask a favor, 
I’ve hunted everywhere for Rhoda—”’ 

‘« She has been at service. Was god- 
mother to—’’ 

‘No matter; she is helping the Rev. 
Dick now, I know. But, little Bertha 
Wilde is very low. She will hardly live 
through the night. Her mother does not 
know how to nurse any one, and won’t 
you help me? Please, Bel. It is not for 
myself I am asking. I can come after 


nine o’clock and relieve you. It is just 
for a few hours.”’ 
“Of course, I will go. But I am 


afraid—I am not a good nurse.” 

‘‘Thank you, thank you,” he said, 
fervently. ‘‘I have seldom been so 
hurried as to-day. So many are ill. I 
have had no time to realize that to-morrow 
is Easter.”’ 

‘You look tired,’’ she said, with a 
sweet sympathy that sent the color to his 
cheek. 

‘IT am, but your words rest me. I am 
so glad you will go to Bertha. I cannot 
bear to let the child pass from me. Good- 
bye.” 

He hastened away, his voice grown 
suddenly husky. Mabel hurried her own 
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steps, as she neared the tenement where 
Mrs. Wilde lived. Sickness and poverty 
had always been revolting to her, and she 
shrank from her task. But Will’s words 
made her feel ashamed of her cowardice. 
Climbing the narrow stairs, she came on 
a room scrupulously clean, but very barren 
of comfort. On a low bed in a corner by 
the window, lay little Bertha Wilde. Her 
mother was busy with some clear starch- 
ing in a distant corner, and it was evident 
she did not realize how ill the child was. 
It was hard for Mabel to understand how 
near the golden gate the little crooked 
feet and wasted form was, for despite the 
pallor and weakness, the child’s blue eyes 
were so large and bright. Her face fell as 
she saw Mabel. 

«¢ Where is he?’’ she asked, plaintively. 
‘¢T wan’t him. Dr. Will? Won’t he come 
again ?”’ 

‘¢She means Dr. Irwin, ma’am, he’s 
done spoiled her, he’s that good. Now, 
Bertha, this young lady’s come to see 
you instead.” 

Mabel sat down by the bed. 

‘¢Do you suffer now ?” she asked, gently. 

‘Not now,’’ said the child, softly. 
‘¢ He says it won’t come back never, no 
more. And he said there was a place 
there where I would never feel that pain 
again. Oh! don’t you want to go there?”’ 
eagerly stretching out a wan little hand. 

Mabel clasped it gently. 

‘*It is a beautiful place,” she returned, 
trying to choke back rising tears. ‘‘Are 
you the White Rose, he told me about ?”’ 
asked the faint little voice, presently. 

‘¢You mustn’t mind her, ma’am,”’ hastily 
interposed Mrs. Wilde; ‘‘ he’s been shat 
good that he has talked a lot to her, to 
keep her quiet. He was here most every 
night last week, ’til midnight. No money 
can pay what he’s done fur her. She was 
so cross and fractious.”’ 

‘*T will never be cross any more, mam- 
my,’’ came from the plaintive voice again. 
‘«T promised. I think you are the White 
Rose Az told me ’bout. /e give me this, 
too.” 

She waved her thin little hand, and fol- 
lowing it Mabel saw the white rose she 
had pinned in Will Irwin’s coat, now a 
full-blown rose, a little faded, lying in a 
broken tumbler of water. The tears rushed 
to her eyes, and she bit her lip. 











AN EASTER ROSE. 


‘« He gave it to her, ma’am, as he was 
goin’. She had looked at it so longin’, 
I think he was some uneasy to give it 
away. Perhaps some gall he liked hag 
give it to him,”” and Mrs. Wilde looked 
away from Mabel full of her womanly- wise 
conclusions. 

‘«My white rose—mine, mine,” said 
the child, drowsily, ‘‘and the doctor’stoo,” 

Then, suddenly holding out her arms 
to Mabel, she said: ‘*Oh, take me like 
he did—and I'll go to sleep. Did he send 
you, White Rose—did he send you?” 

‘‘T think, she’s wanderin’, ma’am,” 
said Mrs. Wilde, wiping her eyes on her 
apron; ‘‘ it’s the medicine.’ 

‘¢ Lift her on to my lap,’’ said Mabel, 
softly. 

At eight o’clock Dr. Irwin found her, 
the child’s head pillowed on her breast, 
her strong young arms about the little 
form that scarcely seemed to breathe. 

‘¢ How can I thank you?”’ he said, as 
he lifted Bertha, laying her on the bed. 
‘* You must go home now. You must be 
tired.” 

‘*Not as much as you must be. Let 
me stay with you, please—Will!”’ 

He gave her a surprised glance, saw the 
tears in her eyes, and said: ‘If. you wish 
it, of course.”’ 

A sharp cry from the bed recalled him. 
Bertha had passed into one of the hard 
paroxysms of pain. 

They bent over her, together, doing all 
they could, and the doctor’s best was lit- 
tle to alleviate the suffering. 

Mabel watched the physician with eyes 
from which a veil seemed torn aside. 
She saw the tender manliness, the gentle 
touch, the quiet self-reliance of a noble 
nature, doing for ‘‘the least of these.” 
Self- forgetful, he was friend, physician, 
and a servant, obeying the highest master, 
allin one. Her proud spirit bent before 
him in a sort of triumph of defeat, as she 
watched his face, growing pale in his anx- 
iety to aid the child. 

Toward midnight Bertha grew easiey 
She lay back in the doctor’s arms, panting 
faintly. 

Mrs. Wilde, realizing finally all this 
last sickness of her sickly child meant— 
knelt sobbing at the bed-side. 

Dr. Irwin motioned Mabel to ccme to 
his side and fan the child, gently. 
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CONSTANCY.—EASTER. 


Bertha opened her eyes, then. ‘It is 
gone again; will it come once more?”’ 
she asked. 

“IT hope not, little one; I hope not. 
[prayed it never might come this time.” 

Bertha caught sight of Mabel then, and 
smiled faintly. ‘‘ The White Rose,’’ she 
said, trying to point feebly. ‘‘I’m glad 
she came—I’m going to sleep now.” 

Yes,’ said the doctor, ‘‘ going to 
sleep, little one.’’ 

The wind came up and swept around 
the house, rattling the windows. 

‘What was that?” asked the child, 
startled. 

“Only the wind, dear. The Easter 
wind, little Bertha. It is Easter morn- 
ing,” said the doctor, as the town-clock 
struck the hour of twelve. 

“Yes. Tell me again—please—the 
golden—gates—and—all roses—yes—all 
roses—please, Doctor Will—please.”’ 

Her voice grew drowsier and drowsier, 
but the doctor bent his head, and mur- 
mured the story he had charmed her with 
the other nights of suffering. 

Mabel listened, sinking upon her knees. 
Her bowed head rested so she felt the 
motion of the physician’s hand as he 
smoothed the-child’s hair softly. 

Presently the hand paused. She felt 
the doctor rise and lay his burden down. 
Mabel lifted her head. 

‘She is asleep?’’ she asked, a sob 
catching her voice. 


Constancy. 


BY WILLIS STEELL. 


CE bears on his wing 
The spring and the swallow ; 
The future’s a thing 
Like the past—both are hollow. 
Hope and renown, 
What are they but shades? 
Though it rise without frown 
The day surely fades. 
Who can battle the flood 
Whose waves never return ? 
Yet the love in the bud 
In the rose still doth burn. 
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‘Yes, she is asleep. Come! she will 
awake in a brighter world than ours. 
With her, it is, indeed, Easter morning.” 

And then he bent down and kissed the 
wan, dead face of the little child. 

Half an hour afterward the doctor and 
Mabel were walking homeward. 

The March wind came freshly against 
their faces, like a mild messenger of the 
coming dawn. Through a veil of fleecy 
clouds shone the calm eyes of the midnight 
stars. ' 

Neither spoke for some time. Then 
Doctor Irwin felt a shudder seize the 
figure at his side. 

‘¢ You are cold,’’ he said, gently. 

‘¢No—no; but I must speak to you 
now, while we both feel as we do. I am 
thanking God for this night. I have been 
very blind, Will, and—and—’”’ she 
paused, stopping, with both pleading 
hands on his arm. 

‘¢ Mabel, my dear one, is it to be Easter 
morn for me also? Is this my White 
Rose?’’ he asked, taking the trembling 
hands in his firm grasp. 

“(If you think me worthy,” was the 
humble response. 

His reply was not audible, but there 
amid the star-light they stood in the 
radiance of the golden gate, through which 
the spirit of the little child had passed. 

They had found in humble spirit of 
him that overcometh the true gift of 
earthly love. 


Easter. 


BY NINETTE M. LOWATER. 


2) ING out, oh gladsome Easter bells, 

») Your tale of joy to men! 

%G From out the winter’s grave of cold 
Earth wakes to life again, 

Each bird that from the southward comes 
On pinions swift and strong ; 

Each flower that blooms from roots that slept 
Where winter lingered long, 

Renews a yearly miracle, 
Greater than pen or paint 

E’er.told in book or pictured scene 
Of wonder-working saint ! 
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ILJEANOS 
coming made 
a delightful 
little stir of 
excitement in 
the neighbor- 
hood, and 
there were 
many enter- 
tainments 
given in his 
honor — din- 
ners, teas, and even one late, and rather 
cold, garden party, where he sauntered 
up and down the box bordered walks with 
Marcia, and set people to wondering if 
he hadn’t serious intentions. 

Old neighbors and friends of long stand- 
ing, as the families had been, what could 
be more suitable! If these good gossips 
could only have taken the reins of the 
universe in their hands, what an adjust. 
ment of affairs, and what sensible match- 
making there would have been! No 
mésaliiances, nO mating of impecunious 
youths and dowerless maidens ; but always 
money on one side or the other. Here, 
for instance, was equality of station, and 
her beauty to offset his wealth ; they even 
went so far as to plan the bridal tour, and 
to think how well she would grace the old 
mansion ; though of course there was. not 
wanting the carpers who vowed that in 
such case her pride and loftiness would 
be unendurable. 

Marcia had straightway ordered a new 
riding-habit on the strength of Filjeano’s 
invitation, and they had been for several 
long rides before the proposed drive was 
again thought of. 

Esther stood looking after them one 
morning, as they cantered down the 
avenue—in fact, Marcia’s blonde beauty 
and exquisite figure, enhanced by her 
perfectly-fitting, dark* blue habit, and 
Filjeano’s erect, soldierly form, and mas- 
terly management of his superb horse, 
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caused many admiring glances to be turned 
towards them. 

‘¢ Marcia is certainly very beautiful,” 
Esther said to Berenice, who stood near, 

‘‘She is elegant and stylish, without 
doubt ; but, my little lass, you are far 
more beautiful than she is.”’ 

Esther blushed a little, not so much with 
gratified vanity as with pleasure at her 
sister’s loving words. ‘‘ But what is the 
good of being pretty, if you are so abom- 
inably young that you can’t ever go any- 
where or see anything ! Why, when I was 
a little girl it was better; then nurse took 
me everywhere.”’ 

‘“‘And now, mignonne, you are like 
that chicken which was too old to bea 
broiler and too young for a roast.’’ 

‘Oh, Berry, what would mamma say 
to hear that speech,’”’ laughed Esther. 

The girls were in Berenice’s room, and 
she had been freshly arranging her hair, 
and putting on her tennis dress. 

‘<Esther,’’ she said, with her mouth 
full of pins, ‘* I want you to do something 
forme. Iam going over to the Kents to 
play tennis, and by-and-by Dallas will 
come home with me. Mother has gone 
to amission meeting, and I wish you'd 
just watch for Marcia, like a dear, good, 
little girl; when you see them coming at 
the head of the street, let me know ; there 
will be plenty of time for Dallas to leave, 
and turn the corner the other way.” 

‘‘Tam afraid you oughtn’t to deceive 
mamma this way,” and Esther hestitated 
a little. 

‘«She ought not to drive me to do so. 
If Dallas wasn’t a gentleman and a good, 
upright young man in every way, it would 
be different. It is just because he isn’t 
rich, and because she wants me to marry 
that horrid Mr. Liston for his money.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps it’s all right—l’ll watch 
anyhow.’’ Then Esther looked in the 
glass for a moment and sighed at the re- 
flection of her dress. ‘‘ Furniture cover- 
ing,’”’ she said to herself, *‘and horribly 
unbecoming. Holland frocks, indeed! 
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THE FILJEANO MYSTERY. 


just because mamma wore them in her 
girlhood I must wear them now—perhaps 
it makes me look younger.’’ Then she 
curled herself in the deep window seat to 
read and dream, and like ‘‘Sister Anne,” 
to watch for the coming of the horseman. 
Fulfilling her trust so well that no dis. 
agreeable contretemps followed ; while her 
mother and Marcia were respectively too 
occupied with the mission meeting and 
the ride to even ask if there had been any 
callers. 

Meeting Mrs. Fielding as they rode 
home, Filjeano had ask:d if this proposed 
drive might not come off that afternoon, 
as it was very fine, and soon the long 
autumn rains might be looked for. It 
was decided that they were to drive to 
the neighboring village of Waterdome 
and have an early tea. 

Nothing was said to Esther, however, for 
Marcia had persuaded her mother that it 
was best for her to remain at home; and 
it was not until she saw them ready for 
their little trip that she knew of their 
destination. 

‘« But I am to go, too!’’ she exclaimed, 
with woful countenance. ‘Mr. Filjeano 
invited me.”’ 

‘Just out of compliment,’’ smiled 
Marcia. ‘‘ Then how absurd it would be 
to have the whole family packed in the 
carriage like one of those traveling 
troupes.”’ 

‘«The celebrated Fielding family will 
be at Waterdome to-night,’’ announced 
Berenice, adding ‘‘ but if you think there 
are too many of us, why not let Esther have 
my place! I am quite willing to remain 
at home.’’ 

Mrs. Fielding and Marcia exchanged 
glances. 

‘“‘Oh, no;’’ hastily returned 
mother, ‘‘that would never do.”’ 

‘‘It isa downright shame,”’ cried Esther, 
arush of hot tears blinding her eyes. 

‘¢Don’t be childish,’’ soothingly said 
her mother. ‘‘ You can go next time.”’ 

‘¢ There never is any next time,’’ she 
sobbed. 

‘« Just you wait,’’ whispered Berenice, 
consolingly. ‘I'll manage it, see if I 
don’t.’’ 

Marcia opened and shut her parasol, 
and carefully wiped a few flecks of dust 
from it with her dainty handkerchief. 


the 
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‘¢Why not send Esther up stairs, 
mother;’’ she suggested. ‘‘It is very 
disagreeable to have a tragic scene every 
time one goes out of the house.’’ 

So Esther, with a handkerchief to hex 
eyes, stood in a1 upper bow-window and 
saw the carriage disappear far up the 
crimson and gold of the maple avenue. 

‘Why didn’t my little friend Esther 
come with us ?”’ asked Filjeano of Marcia, 
who sat beside him, noting with admira- 
tion the skilful manner in which he 
handled the lines. 

‘¢She was busy with her lessons, and 
mother thought it not best ;’’ she answered, 
carelessly. While Filjeano thought, 
‘what a wise studious little head she 
must have,”’ for he never asked after her 
when she was not engaged with lessons. 

So the horses pranced gayly in the soft 
autumn sunshine and their feet came 
down with even muffled beat on the leafy 
carpet, and bits of russet and yellow and 
green fluttered down into the carriage, 
clinging to the fringe of Marcia’s parasol, 
and flecking its creamy canopy. Then 
there was the very informal, merry tea at 
the little inn, and the drive home through 
the purple twilight when Filjeano looked 
at Marcia’s lovely profile and beautiful 
golden lashes, which she raised now and 
then to give him a pensive glance quite 
suited to thé hour and scene. ‘‘ Faultily 
faultless,’’ he repeated to himself, and 
yet, somehow felt that he was falling 
under the glamour of her presence. 

‘“It is beautiful,’’ she said, softly. 
‘¢ Look at the blending of the lake line with 
the sky line—water softening into ether.”’ 

‘‘Almost like the uniting of two lives— 
hitherto dissimilar; now a harmonious 
whole.”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ she returned; ‘‘this afternoon 
the lake was a blue, tossing, sparkling ex- 
panse, and the sky a soft gray—now they 
are a hazy purple unit.” 

‘‘And that one faint star is the sparkle 
of their wedding ring.” 

Then there was silence, and more stars 
coming out, and the moon rising, appar- 
ently from the misty depths. 

Filjeano lifted Marcia down, almost ten- 
derly, and thought her soft blue eyes 
were wonderfully entrancing as she lin- 
gered a little to express her thanks and 
pleasure. 
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Esther was too heart-broken to even 
mike any pretense of listening to the 
glowing account they gave of their drive, 
and went offto her room. But when the 
moon, with its alluring radiance, shone 
full in upon her she became restless, and, 
throwing on some wraps, went for a ram- 
ble in the grounds. 

It so happened that Filjeano was also 
wandering about—Esther was conscious 
of cigar smoke, and saw the faint glow 
now and then as he turnéd, and bethought 
herself to explain to him that she was not 
indifferent to his invitation, bat was not 
permitted to go. 

‘«If I do not, perhaps he will never ask 
me again,’ she reasoned. So she went 
through the little gate, and came to his 
side. 

‘¢ Mr. Filjeano,’’ she said, timidly, ‘I 
saw you walking here, and thought I would 
come over just a m>ment to tell you that 
I was so sorry not to go driving with you 
this afternoon.” 

‘I was sorry, too. 
come ?”’ 

** Marcia said that I was only asked out 
of compliment, and that made mamma 
think that I ought to stay at home.”’ 

‘‘Ah,” said Filjeano, giving his cigar 
a fling, ‘‘ that is the solution of the prob- 
lem.”’ 

‘«Oh, what made you do that? I like 
cigar smoke, or, at least, it doesn’t make 
me ill. Dallas often smokes when we are 
all at the Kents.”’ 

‘* Dallas, as you call him, seems a fine 
young fellow.” 

‘¢ Indeed, he is. 
and Esther laughed. 

‘* But, if I should ask your mother— 
what would she say ?” 

‘* Oh, she likes him well enough; only, 
of course, it will not do for Berry to 
marry him, because they are both poor.” 

‘‘And your sister ?”’ 

‘*She says she would rather live in a 
hut with Dallas than in a palace with any- 
body else.” 

‘* What do you think about the ‘hut’ ?”’ 
asked Filjeano, quizzically. 

‘*T have never been in love,’’ Esther re- 
turned, frankly. ‘‘I suppose that I am 


Why didn’t you 


Bat just ask Berry ;”’ 


not old enough; but, if I were,’’ she 
added, naively, ‘‘I think I shouldn’t 
mind the hut.” 
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4%‘ Miss Esther,”’ said Filjeano, as they 
came to the turn of the walk that would 
lead them towards the little gate, «to 
atone to me for not going driving, will 
you come to a little dinner I am going to 
give for your mother ?”’ 

‘* How delightful!’’ and Esther softly 
clapped her hands. ‘‘If mamma will only 
permit me I shall only be too glad to 
come. I doubt if she will, though,”’ she 
said, despondently. 

‘*T am sure she will let you come, and 
now let me see you through the gate— 
is1’t it rather late for you to be wander. 
ing about alone? It is hardly safe.” 

‘¢ Oh, perfectly,”’ answered Esther, with 
frank fearlessness; ‘‘ I always walk about 
the grounds moonlight nights, there is 
nothing to be afraid of.’’ 

‘«T will stand here until you pass that 
line of spruces, and are through the 
shrubs; when I see you in the open lawn 
I shall be assured that you are safe.’’ 

‘¢ There isn’t a bit of need of your do- 
ing so; but it is very kind in you, all the 
same;’’ and with a sly little smile of 
thanks, and a soft good-night, Esther was 
speeding across the lawn. 

Stephen Filjeano then lit a fresh cigar 
and resumed his walk, stopping now and 
then to look at the massive stone building 
which the moonlight silvered to a light 
gray, while the autumn-touched creepers 
clung to it in vivid masses like crimson 
draperies. The scene was calm and peace- 
ful, but the expression of his face was 
little in accord with it; there was no air 
of proud proprietorship as he glanced over 
the sweep of lawn, the magnificent avenue 
of oaks, and the stately building which 
crowned the handsome terraces ; but, in- 
stead, he gave a shudder of repulsion, and 
his countenance wore a look of settled 
despair, while he loitered on the steps as 
if loath to enter. 

Esther went home in a tumult of ex- 
citement, but with some misgivings lest 
she should not, after all, be allowed to go 
to the proposed dinner party. Then she 
had nothing, absolutely nothing, fit to 
wear; her one presentable dress was the 
simple gray wool gown she wore to church, 
and which, of course, was not at all the 
thing for this occasion. 

She fell asleep after much tossing and 
tumbling, and building of air castles, to 
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THE FILJEANO MYSTERY. 


find herself clothed in an imaginary silk 
of wonderful texture and color, and made 
with a sweeping train, which rustled in a 
stately fashion all through her dreams. 

The first thing in the morning she de- 
cided that her conduct should be so ex- 
emplary, until the invitation came, that 
she should be allowed to go as a reward 
of merit. Promptly after breakfast she 
was inthe broad window seat of the room 
up-stairs, which she called the ‘‘old 
clothes-room ’’ — Berenice, the ‘‘ den,’’ 
and Marcia the ‘‘ morning-room’’—assid- 
uously applying herself to French verbs. 
The title of ‘old clothes-room ’’ was given 
in one of her rebellious moods, when some 
particularly unbecoming frock of Marcia’s 
was being made over for her ; the title 
was well-deserved, for it was the scene of 
the ripping and turning, the pressing and 
stitching, the result of which made it a 
wonder to their circle of acquaintances 
how the Fielding girls dressed so hand- 
somely on such a small income. The 
room was large and the windows had deep 
seats, three new shades next to the glass 
and gayly flounced chintz curtains sepa- 
rating the windows from the room, and 
making cosy nooks in which to read or 
dream. The wall-paper had a design of 
roses and foliage in a delightful tangle 
running over it, the carpet was faded 
and the chairs were shabby, and there was 
a litter of work and patterns on one table, 
and a pile of school books on another; 
yet, somehow, to Esther it seemed the 
most home-like room in the house. She 
usually made little attempts at beautifying 
it with bouquets, and that morning had 
filled the old-fashioned vases on the high 
mantel with branches of autumn leaves, 
and had lighted a fire in the grate. 

‘¢ How nice and cheery it is!” ex- 
claimed Berenice, as she came in. ‘I 
believe I’ll sewawhile, and enjoy the fire.” 

Then Marcia came sauntering in with 
the air of one about to perform an-unwel- 
come task. 

‘*T don’t suppose your lesson will be 
ready in an hour,’’ she said, fretfully, 
with a frown on her fair forehead. 

‘¢In just five minutes,’’ and the bright 
head was bowed low over the book, and 
the pretty lips moved through the con- 
jugations. 

‘©You really have done nicely this 


‘her handsome face. 
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morning,”’ Marcia grudgingly acknowl- 
edged when the lesson was completed. 
‘¢But I cannot understand why you 
should be so clever sometimes, and so 
stupid at others.” 

For a wonder Esther said not a word 
in return. Just then Mrs. Fielding came 
into the room with an open letter in her 
hand. 

‘*Girls, I have a pleasant surprise for 
you,’”’ she said, with a gratified look on 
“At last Mr. Fil- 
jeano is going to open his house, and in- 
augurates his entertainments with a dinner, 
at which I am asked to preside as hostess. 
We are all invited, even Esther.”’ 

‘*Oh!”’ exclaimed Marcia, with chilly 
accent. ‘‘ But howcan she go. She has 
nothing suitable to wear, and then would 
it not be a little out of place for her to 
make her first appearance in society at a 
dinner ?”’ 

‘Tt is quite informal,’’ returned Mrs. 
Fielding. 

‘‘T should suppose so, when school- 
girls are invited,’’ remarked Marcia, dis- 
agreeably. 

‘‘T should say that it was suspiciously 
en famillo—eh, Marcia?” for Berenice 
knew what sort of oil to pour on troubled 
waters. 

Marcia smiled a little, and her fair face 
flushed. 

‘‘As for Esther,’’ continued Berenice, 
‘¢T will undertake to make her present- 
able.”’ 

Esther hugged her rapturously. 

‘¢ But how, I can’t imagine. It is im- 
possible for me to buy her a new dress 
now,” said Mrs. Fielding, decisively. 
‘¢ We must not anticipate our income.” 

Esther’s face fell, but Berenice con- 
tinued. ‘Of course, I can’t do it alone; 
but if you will help, I will take that white 
cashmere that was ripped, cleaned, and 
laid away, and make a simple ‘‘ rosebud ”’ 
gown for her.”’ 

Then Esther hung over Berenice, and 
assured her that she was quite as good as 
a fairy godmother. 

‘< Tt will be excellent practice for me,” 
returned Berenice, lightly. ‘‘The only 
thing I have a genius for is dressmaking, 
and as I am likely to marry a poor man, 
it is a good plan for me to perfect myself 
in it.’’ 
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Having made this audacious speech, 
she resumed her sewing. 

Mrs. Fielding sighed—a deep, heartfelt 
sigh. ‘* Berenice, you are very trying, 
and youare talking idly. You know that 
it is simply out of the question for you to 
marry a poor man—you owe a duty to 
your family,’’ and she rose, and went 
slowly out of the room, casting a reproach- 
ful glance at her rebellious daughter. 

‘‘When mother looks like that, it is 
enough to drive one to marry a gilded 
Methuselah. I believe I'll accept old 


Liston to-morrow.’’ And _ Berenice’s 
merry countenance wore a lugubrious ex. 
pression. 

‘Oh, Berry, youdon’t mean it!’ ex. 
claimed Esther, with genuine alarm. 

‘¢N. t one word of it, Cinderella. But 
if I really am to be a benificent fairy, and 
transform that pile of old cashmere into a 
gown to please the prince, I must begin, 
and if you don’t stand still while I meas. 
ure you, I shall be crosser than two sticks,” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Home at Last. 


BY MARY IMLAY TAYLOR. 


C7 RINGED like a feather, soft and white, 
of The cloud of snow dropped down at night; 
Dropped on the city in its sleep, 
And left the sky all blue and deep. 


Shadows are thick in the silent choir, 
And snow-wreaths wrap the stately spire; 
Below, in the deserte 1 street, 

There is no sound of passing feet. 


Snow-bound the great cathedral lies, 
While through its many jewelled eyes 
The great rose-windows, mullioned rare, 
The moon pours in its glory there. 


Stained by the glass ’tis shining through, 
Red and purple and gold and blue, 

The rich full light sweeps like a wave 
O’er altar and chancel and nave. 


In the midst of the gorgeous ray 

A frozen human being lay, 

Prone on the velvet altar stair— 
_ A littte girl with golden hair. 


A soft round cheek and helpless arm, 
And eyes closed now past all alarm, 
The moon beams fade and pass away, 
The sun bursts in with warraer ray. 


It touched those flowing curls of gold, 
Just as the hour was slowly tolled; 
And the old sexton crossed the aisle, 
But paused before the sleeper’s smile. 


He gazed upon the still, bright face, 
And on the ragged figure’s grace; 
He raised the little drooping head, 
And gently placed the peaceful dead. 


A wondering crowd was there that day, 
To gaze upon the frozen stray ; 

Whose angel face and golden hair 

Lay smiling on the crimson stair. 


“Who brought her here ?” the idlers said ; 
One of the children raised his head, 

“She had no home, of course, you say, 
Then God has brought her here to stay.” 
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PAack’s Laster Quest. 


OTEVER be 
folks takin’ 
sech lots of 
flowers in the 
churches fer, 
Tommy?” 

coon ‘¢ Why, cos 
=* it’s Easterter- 

morrer.’’ 

‘‘Easter! 
Wot’s that ?”’ 

‘“Wot’s 
that? Well, 
yer d¢ a reg’ler heathen, aint yer? Why, 
Baster is—is—well, it’s the risin’ of the 
dead nigh as I kin make out. Leastways 
] heerd a part of asermunt oncet down 
ter the misshun on that very subjeck, an’ 
that’s about wot the man said, anyhow.” 

‘Why, Tommy! it don’t never mean 
that dead folks wake up alive, an’ get up 
out o’ their graves an’ come home agin, 
do it?”’ 

** Yes, I guess it doos; or else they comes 
out an’ go straight to heaven. I don’t 
know nothin’ certain ’bout it ; but Easter 
comes oncet a year, an’ the churches makes 
a spread.” 

‘¢Qh dear! I wish you knew for true! 
Did any o’ your folks ever come alive an’ 
come back ?”’ 

‘*No; but then yesee none o’ my folks 
ain’t never been dead yet, an’ so—’’ 

‘Do you s'’pose my ma’ll come alive 
ter-morrer, Tommy? She’s been dead 
purty nigh a year; an’ oh! if she should 
come back !”’ 

‘* Well, ye see, I can’t say jest positive, 
Mack. I aint over’n above well posted 
on sech high matters, an’ yer better ask 
somebody as is; but it’d be a prime thing 
if yer ma did rise and come hum agin, 
wouldn't it ?”’ 

‘¢Mysakes! ifshe only would, Tommy! 
an’ yet yer aint sire? Then 1’ll run an’ 
ask Granny Brink, straight as a string.”’ 

Granny Brink rented lodgings for a 
living, and gave Mack a ragged nest un- 
der the basement stairs, and sometimes 
odds and ends to eat, in exchange for 
numberless errands. For the rest, he 
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BY LILLIAN GREY. 


roamed the streets and did any odd jobs 
he found to do, and somehow earned a 
few penaies every day, which served to 
keep his body and soul in partnership. 

‘‘Say, Granny! what doos Easter 
mean?’’ 

‘¢Bless me, Mack! how you do pounce 
inona body! You're all out of breath, 
too; an’ what do you want now this time 
a’ day?” 

‘¢T want to know if it’s Easter ter-mor- 
rer? an’ what it means, troo an’ honest ?”’ 

‘¢Why, I—I dunno, but it zs. ter-mor- 
rer, come to think; ye know I'm so 
drove, an’—’’ 

‘‘Doos it mean that dead folks come 
alive?” 

“ Why, yes; it’s something like that, 
or that they will sometime or other. The 
Lord he ris from the dead ages an’ ages 
ago, an’—”’ 

‘My! whattime inthe day, Granny ?” 

‘‘ Why, early in the mornin’ ’fore ever 
it was real l ght, so the Book says; an’ 
that’s a troo sign for other dead folks, so 
they say.”’ 

‘‘Did you ever see anybody what was 
dead an’ come alive agin, Granny ?”’ 

‘¢Mercy on us, no! how you do talk ; 
why, I should be skeered out of my seven 
senses to,see one! No, I aint never had 
no dealin’s with ghosts, the saints be 
praised !”’ 

‘¢ Then don’t you think nobody’ll rise 
ter-morrer?”’ 

‘¢Law sakes, I should hope not! I 
don’t want the world to come to an end 
yet—not till I’m safe out on’t; but do 
stop troublin’ your foolish head *bout sech 
things, an’ run along out in the street ; 
you'll miss gittin’ a chance to kerry a 
portmanty, or somethin’.’”’ 

Mack turned slowly away, and Granny 
Brink said to one of her lodgers: 

‘¢That air boy'll ask questions that a 
priest couldn’t answer, lettin’ alone a poor 
ignorant woman like me. I neversee the 
beat!” 

Mack went out on the street and walked 
on and on he knew not where, while pon- 
dering the mighty matter in his little 
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perplexed mind. Who else could he ask? 
He paused in front of a church where 
some men were carrying from a truck 
great pots of palms and ferns, and the 
child ventured a question. 

Probably the man did not understand, 
for he pushed him aside, and said hastily : 
‘« Don’t bother ’round here, boy! Don’t 
you see we’re in a dreadful hurry?” 

Mack went on, still questioning within 
himself. What were they trimming the 
churches for? Would the dead come to 
them from their graves far outside the 
limits of the city? Would his mother do 
that? She had not been used to going to 
church when she was alive, because, as she 
often said, her clothes were too shabby. 

The boy was ina fever of doubt and 
wonder, and spying a pleasant looking 
old gentleman sauntering along, resolved 
to ask him. 

‘*Say, mister, please, what do Easter 
mean ?”’ 

‘Easter! why, my little man, it means 
the resurrection—that is, the rising from 
the dead.”’ 

Mack’s brown eyes began to glisten again. 

‘* An’ is it ter-morrer, sure?’’ 

‘*Why, yes, bless my soul, I do believe 
it is! but I hacn’t thought it was so near: 
time does go so fast; but it’s Easter to- 
morrow, sure enough! But why are you 
so interested ?” 

‘*Cos I wus jest achin’ ter know! 
Thanky-sor ! ” 

‘« Bless me! what a queer little chap!” 
thought the old gentleman as he sauntered 
placidly on, and Mack said to himself : 

‘* He ain’t got no dead ones ter come 
back, or else he’d a-had it in mind ’fore 
ever I asked him. An’ so it’s reely troo! 
I knowed Ae knowed everything soon as I 
seed him; an’ wasn’t it a piece o’ luck I 
run acrost him?’’ 

It was growing late in the afternoon ; 
it looked like rain, too, and the wind 
blew chill up from the river, but Mack, 
used to all sorts of weather, turned up his 
jacket-collar and slipped into a quiet al- 
ley to count his hoard of pennies. Then 
he went out and bought a couple of buns, 
and eating one he took his way to an East 
river ferry. He had followed his mother 
to her resting-place, and knew that so far 
he was right. Arrived on the other side, 
he timidly asked a policeman : 





MACK’S EASTER QUEST. 


‘¢ Please, sor, which ‘ere o’ them there 
horse cars goes where they burry dead 
folks ?’” 

The policeman was too busy in direct. 
ing the tide of travel to answer, but he 
pointed ; and Mack got into the car which 
he thought was the one meant, and paid 
his fare with the dignity of aman. He 
asked no questions of any one. He was used 
to taking care of himself, and keeping his 
eyes open, and he was sure he should 
know the place when he came to it. He 
remembered how long the way had seemed 
to him before, though he had gone ina 
rickety hack, and, child-like, had counted 
the cars they had met and passed on the 
way: but now mile after mile went by 
and he saw no gate-way or gleaming 
marbles to indicate the abode of the dead. 

His fellow-passengers had looked curi- 
ously at him, but finally all who had 
started with him were gone, and others 
took their places; and then they too were 
gone, until Mack was the only occupant. 
The houses along the line grew poorer 
with barren spaces between them, and 
then the car stopped. 

*¢ Come, my boy,’’ said the conductor; 
‘this is the end of the route. You've 
had a long ride. Did you come on pur- 
pose for that ?”’ 

‘¢Why, no-sur; I come ter the burryin’ 
place, an’ I can’t see nothin’ of it.” 

‘¢ There’s no cemetery here that I know 
anything of. What. one did you want, 
sonny?”’ 

‘“‘T dunno. Is they more’n one?”’ 

‘Why, yes; there’s a half-a-dozen in 
different directions; none on this line, 
though.’’ 

‘*T want the one where my mother was 
ut!” 

‘Well, I can’t tell you where hat is, 
I’m sure. Come, do you want to go back 
with this car?”’ : 

‘*No, I can’t; I want to find my 
mother. I jest most know it wus out 
here some’ers ! ”’ 

‘*Look around then, or ask some one 
that lives hereabouts; but you had better 
take the next car in, anyhow, for it’s most 
night.”’ 

Left to himself, Mack looked anxiously 
about him; everything was dreary in the 
extreme. He walked on aways, and then 
seeing aman leaning overagate, he asked : 
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MACK’S EASTER QUEST. 


«« Please, mister, do you know where’s 
a burryin’ place anywheres around here?” 

‘Not nearer’n a half mile or so, my 
young friend. Why? have you got some- 
thing to bury? a kitten, may be?” 

The boy turned on him a look so full 
of mute reproach, that the man hastened 
to add : 

“No offense meant, my boy; I’m jest 
given to jokin’, that’s all. But what did 
you want ?” 

“T wanter find the place where my 
mother’s burried. I don’t meanthe exact 
spot, but jest the gate what goes into it.”’ 

“What was the name of it—Green- 
wood, may be?”’ 

“‘T dunno’s it had a name, but it wasn’t 
in the spot where the rich folks is put.’ 

“In a free ground then, probable. 
Well, there’s sech a one "bout half-a-mile 
away. You go back along the car track 
till you come to a house on your right 
with red blinds, an’ turn up that street 
aways; an’ then you better enquire, for 
there’s a turn or two more: but, for pity 
sake! what do you want to go to such a 
place to-night for ? it’s ’most dark an’ be- 
ginnin’ to rain. You better go straight 
home ! ”” 

“Oh no! I can’t, cos ter morrer’s 
Faster, ye know! ”’ 

“What did that little fellow want, 
father ?” called a woman from the open 
door. 

‘‘Why, Mollie, he says he wants a 
grave-yard where his mother is, an’ this 
time o’ night, too. Blest if I don’t think 
the boy’s a leetle off in his head! dunno 
a I ought to have let him went, all alone 
0, but he was off like a flash.’’ 

The boy was out of hearing, flitting 
along through the gathering glocm like a 
little phantom, past the house with red 
blinds, on and on, until he knew that he 
must ask his way again. How hard the 
rain began to come down and how quickly 
it grew dark; and for the moment he al- 
most wished himself back in his den un- 
der Granny Brink’s basement stairs. The 
street seemed deserted, and the houses 
straggled unsociably here and there, and 
finally the boy timidly knocked at one. 

A brawny man with a pipe in his mouth 
opened it, and said gruffly: 

‘* Well, youngster, an’ 
have?”’ 


what'll you 
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‘¢ Please, mister, is there a burryin’ 
place ’round here anywheres? I wanter 
find where ny mother’s burried, so as— 
so as—as—”’ 

‘« So as to what? don’t begin to snivel !’’ 

‘¢ Well, I want to find it orful bad !’’ 

‘¢ Find a cimit’ry—now, in the dark 
an’ rain! You must be down-right crazy ! 
why, you ought to be locked up in a 
loonatic asylum !”’ 

The child waited to hear no more, and 
mortal fear lent speed to his weary feet. 
Locked up! he, a poor little boy, doing 
no harm, only in search of his buried 
mother. What should he do? It was so 
dark now that he could not see the gate 
even if he should come to it. He was 
afraid to ask any more questions, and he 
was so confused that he could not find 
his way back to the street where the car 
tracks were. The street lamps were dim. 
and far apart, and in one of the dark 
places in between, he fell on the uneven- 
pavement.and cruelly hurt his knee, and 
became muddy, as well as wet. And the 
wind blew socold. Oh! it was dreadful 
to be lost and hurt and cold and sad! 
And how should he and the mother ever 
find each other now? Poor little Mack ! 
But he limped on in the rain, simply be- 
cause he did not know what else to do, 
until through the curtainless window of a 
house standing close to the street, he saw 
an old man reading. He lookedso pleasant 
and kind that the boy ventured to knock. 
The door was speedily opened, and a 
cheery voice inquired : 

‘* Well, my little fellow, what do you 
want ?”’ 

‘<T’m lost, please ! an’—an’—”’ 

‘¢ Lost ? my goodness! this rainy night, 
too; but do come right in by the fire!’ 
‘¢ But, mister, I’m so orful muddy !”’ 

‘¢ Sure enough ; but all the more need 
of your being seen to. Here, Mary! 
here’s a lost little boy, wet as suds ; bring 
a shawl or something dry for him. Now, 
child, who might you be, an’ where did 
you come from ?” 

‘“‘I’m Mack; an’ I come from New 
York !’’ 

‘¢ Mercy on us! an’ here you are at the 
extremest end o’ Brooklyn. How come 
it ?” 

‘¢ Now, Hiram,’’ said the bustling old 
lady, ‘‘ don’t make him talk till he’s more - 
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comfortable; he’s got a regular chill, 
poor dear! Just hang up his jacket to 
dry, an’ pull off his shoes an’ stockings, 
an’ put his feet right to the fire, while I 
warm him up a bowl of that soup left over 
from supper ; that'll do him good.”’ 

A half-hour later, Mack warmed and 
fed and comforted, repeated his oft-told 
and pathetic story, and this time to 
sympathetic ears. Good Mistress Mary 
wiped her eyes repeatedly during the re- 
cital, ani even her husband was forced to 
do the same when the child told of his 
resolve—that as he could not find the 
exact spot of his mother’s grave, he ex- 
pected to watch just outside the gate 
until the wonderful procession began to 
file past in the dawning, and then, as she 
came by, he would call to her and spring 
to her side. 

‘Dear heart! whatever put such a 
wild idee into your poor head?” asked 
the old man. 

‘¢Why, I knowed she never could find 
me in the city, nor I her, if she come 
ever so much; she didn’t know nothin’ 
*bout Granny Brink when she was alive, 
ye see.”’ 

“‘Yes; but didn’t you think you'd be 
jest scared to death yourself waitin’ all 
night in sech aspot? Why, I’d hardly 
want to do it !” 

‘“*T didn’t know it was goin’ ter rain ; an’ 
I never seed it so dark, never, nowhere ! ” 


A RETROSPECT. 


‘¢ Sure enough, Hiram! what would , 
child, living in the heart of a city, realize 
about darkness? Well, I’m glad you'r 
all safe here, child.’’ 

And then the old people, in as plain 
and simple words as possible, told the 
puzzled child all they knew about Eas. 
ter and the mystery of the resurree. 
tion. 

‘‘ Then it ain’t no use! an’ I’ve come 
way out here a huntin’ fer nothin’,’’ said 
the disappointed boy. 

‘*Now, maybe it ain’t fer nothin’, 
sonny,’’ said the kind old man. ‘* Yoy 
shall stay here till you’re rested out, any. 
way; an’ I know a nice man right over 
here in the green-house that wants a hoy 
for light work, an’ I wouldn’t wonder if 
you’d do.” 

That night Mack slept in a soft, white, 
bed, and the next day was petted, and 
feasted on eggs beyond anything in his 
experience ; and on Monday, the florist, 
after hearing the boy’s story from good 
Uncle Hiram, took the little waif into his 
employ. 

As soon as Mack had become accustomed 
to the locality, so that he could find his 
way back and forth alone, he made a trip 
over to New York to tell Granny Brink of 
his good fortune, how, though he had 
failed in finding his mother, yet he had 
found a good home and congenial wok 
in his Easter quest. 


A Retrospect. 


BY CHARLES KIELY SHETTERLY. 


H, love, remember thou the day 
When first we met ? That lonely hour— 
Tranquil, languid; when twilight gray 
Hung o'er the purple hills, and flow’rs 
Closed their eyes in peaceful sleep. 
The streamlet sung; the soft winds blew 
In mysterious whispers, low and deep; 
a The dusky lark flits through the dew; 
The dark waves of the lonely sea, 
Like rustling leaves wash’d on the sand ; 
And stars peep’d o'er the crimson lea, 
Closing the eye-lids of the land. 


The dream of that golden hour returns 
With its balmy love and ruby smile ; 
Earth’s dearest scenes now brightly burn, 

Like watch fires in a desert wild, 
And I’m alone; and thou art gone ~ 
To that serene and sunset world— 
And I must count alone the hours 
That are the happy thoughts of old. 


Dear one! I know what eve’ betide 
At last—the time I long for most— 
We shall find in the eventide, 
The sacred time that once we lost. 
I shall return, sweet heart, to thee; 
In that shining land once more we’ll meet 
To part no more—and there will we 
Renew the new found love so sweet. 
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The Hace Pramed Ln Lilies. 





/ a T is a beautiful de- 
sign!” ex- 
claimed my 
mother, ad- 
miringly, as 
she passed the 
Easter card to 
me. “Is it 
not, Henry?” 

‘‘T am glad 
that you like 
it, madam,” 
replied the 

lady-artist modestly, bending her head to 
hidea blush of pardonable pride. ‘‘And,”’ 
she resumed, looking up a moment after- 
ward, ‘‘gladder still that you do not 
object to my price. One must live,” she 
murmured half: unconsciously, with a wist- 
ful sigh, ‘‘ and it is a hard struggle with 
us artists, at best! "’ 

I glanced furtively at the poveity- 
stricken studio, with its pathetic attempt 
at refinement, and believed the poor little 
thing. How could it be fesszb/e for this 
woman devoted to devine art to exist here 
—to drag out thirteen colorless years— 
amid this poverty? 

I had found myself mechanically work- 
ing at the problem when the ‘‘ design ” 
of the cards that my mother had ordered 
as souvenirs for her Easter ‘‘ party,” 
which was to be given in honor of my 
majority, distracted my ideas and centered 
them upon that unique face framed in nod- 
ding lilies. 

It was certainly odd and life-like. The 
face itself was something infinitely rarer 
and richer than ‘‘ pretty.” It was noble, 
irtelligent, remarkable; with a boldsweep 
and a cleanness of ‘‘cut’’ to the wide 
temples unmarred by friz or bang that 
rendered the lily maiden’s a head among 
a thousand—a noble head; once seen, 
never to be forgotten. There was that in 
those passionate eyes which told me that 
they had shone from the face of a living 
model. This was no idle creation of a fan- 
ciful brain. Too much of sowé was there. 

‘¢ Your model was—’’ I began eagerly, 
when the artist interrupted me almost 
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rudely with: ‘‘How do you know that 
there was a model? I havenot said so.” 

‘‘ But there was,’’ I insisted politely, 
but firmly. 

A quick glance of what looked to me 
like intelligence flashed from my mother’s 
eyes to those of the little lady who had 
designed the pretty Easter cards; but so 
quickly did it pass that, the next moment, 
I persuaded myself I had been deceived 
by an idle fancy; however, the face 
framed in lilies had aroused my curiosity 
and interest. I was not to be easily balked. 

‘¢ There was a model ?”’ I insisted again, 
with polite emphasis. 

‘¢ Ye_es,’’ admitted Miss Forrest, with 
peculiar hesitancy, ‘‘ but you must nct ask 
questions, please. I am not at liberty to 
say more.”’ 

Politeness forbade any further display 
of my curiosity in regard to the original 
of the lily-face, which was destined to 
smile forth from its floral frame upon 
each of the ‘‘select five hundred”’ in- 
vited to be present, to congratulate the 
only son of the wealthy widow on having 
attained his majority, on Easter Monday 
night. ‘ 

Yes, I—Henry Templeton—was the 
only ‘‘hope’’ of my wealthy, widowed 
mother, who did her best to spoil me. 

That is about all there is to tell, for 
my life had been peculiarly uneventful, 
and I had never experienced so much as 
the novelty of having a wish ungratified, 
with one exception; but that will be ex- 
plained later on. Sometimes this very 
placidity in which wealth had environed 
me made me weary. Ihatedit! Ilonged 
for a novelty, something to break in upon 
that hateful, velvet sameness and wake 
me up! Yes, I almost wished myself 
poor. 

Once I undertook to explain this yearn- 
ing to one or two of my particular friends 
of the Amicus Club, hoping to find there 
a kindred spirit to sympathize with me; 
but all were so far from comprehending 
my feelings that they laughingly offered 
to relieve me of the incubus if I would 
but say the word. 
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Yes, I was sick of being courted hy be- 
jeweled dowagers with an eye to matri- 
mony for eligible daughters. It was a 
surfeit of sweets that cloyed the taste. 
Ergo, at the dignified age of one and 
twenty I called myself a woman-hater! 
to the despair of my ambitious mother, 
who had as many hopes and expectations 
for me as if I had been a girl in her first 
‘*season,’’ or in serious danger of falling 
a prey to that disease commonly known 
as ‘‘old-maidenhood.’”’ And yet—athrill 
had gone through me to-day, a thrill such 
as I had never felt before, at sight of a 
girl’s pictured face. How complex are 
the moods of the heart of man! 

On the way home my mother was full 
of the coming party, but found me an in- 
attentive listener until she arrived at the 
end of the fuse, asshe invariably managed 
to do as a sort of climax to every discus- 
sion we entered into, which was invari- 
ably sure to explode the magazine of my 
wrath and wake me up effectually. 

‘*And I have invited your Cousin Helen, 
as I told you before,’’ she was saying, 
briskly, ‘‘so that you will have to post- 
pone all other engagements for next Satur- 
day afternoon, and go to the depot with 
the carriage, to meet her. I shall be too 
busy myself; beside it is your place to go.”’ 

I started, as from a sudden shock—an 
unpleasant one, it is almost needless to 
add; for I could not bear my Cousin 
Helen or the mere thought of her ‘¢ filthy 
lucre.”’ 

She was not really my cousin. My 
mother and hers were half-sisters; and 
‘*my aunt”’ had married an enormously 
wealthy, egregiously vulgar pork: packer. 

I think the odor of the lard and hams 
was one of my strongest objections to my 
Cousin Helen; for I was so constituted 
that vulgarity in any form, wherever en- 
countered, hurt me like a jarring chord. 
I had seen my Aunt Marina and her hus- 
band but once, during a visit with my 
mother to their gorgeous dwelling in Bos- 
ton when a boy. Since then the poreine 
odor had never left my nostrils entirely, 
but renewed itself at every fresh allusion 
to the loud and flashy man who called 
me “nev-vew’’ with a nasal twang and, 
patting my curly head patronizingly with 
a great red hand decorated with many 
diamonds of wonderful proportions, had 
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declared with 4 loud voice tnat the fat 
little dumpling of eight playing with her 
dolls on the floor, and arrayed in so many 
laces and such an enormous silken sash 
that she looked, really, as ridiculous as 
scarecrow, ‘* should be my sweetheart and 
marry me when we were grown up, so as 
to keep all the money in the family, ye 
know!”’ 

Reader, do you wonder that I was 
prejudiced against my Cousin Helen, 
even though I had not seen her to judge 
whether Time had been harsh or kind to 
the woman of my mother’s choice ? 

It was the only topic on which my 
mother and I never could agree. The 
“ course’’ of events shall s, eak for them- 
selves. 

‘¢ Very good, mother !”’ I answered in. 
differently, watching her, however, with 
furtive eyes, well knowing that there was 
nothing more provoking to my good 
mother than to have the heavy side of a 
quarrel all to herself, ‘‘ you may invite 
Helen Thorpe if you like; but you may 
play the civil to her yourself. I have no 
desire to gallant the young woman about.” 

‘‘Henry!’’ said -my mother sharply, 
‘¢ we may as well have an understanding.” 

‘* Not to-day, please, little mother,” I 
said lightly, with a hasty glance from the 
carriage window, ‘‘ we are almost home; 
don’t put me in a bad temper for my 
dinner, please. Ha! there’s Hal!” And, 
with a hasty farewell, I was out and on 
the sidewalk greeting my friend, Harold 
Lycering. 

He was one of the ‘‘ good fellows’’ of 
the Amicus Club, and my boon com- 
panion in more than one sense. 
knew all my secrets, even my aversion for 
my Cousin Helen. Of course, I dragged 
him off in triumph to my room the first 
thing, and exhibited the face of the 
Beautiful Unknown, together with the 
state of my feelings in regard to the 
artist’s mysterious model; for with me it 
was—I may as well confess it—a case of 
‘< love at first sight’? of @ picture / 

He took the card between his fingers 
and examined the face of the lily-maiden 
for some moments in profound silence, 
the expression of growing interest on his 
features assuring me that the impression 
it was making upon him was no less start- 
ling than my own. 
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“A daughter of the god’s,’’ he mur- 
mured at length, half to himself, then 
joked up and caught my eye eagerly 
fxed upon him. 

«Strange, too,’’ he said explanatorily, 
“but I could a/most swear that J have 
metthe original somewhere. Let’s see. 
I have it, by youve / Yes, I met her in 
Washington, last winter, at the ball.”’ 

“You have/” I exclaimed, with a 
feeling of pique I could not account for, 
and added, ‘‘ Well?’’ perhaps a little 
sharply. 

‘‘ Of course,’’ he resumed, after enjoy- 
ing my visible chagrin for a wicked 
moment, ‘‘it was merely an encounter, 
not a formal introduction at all. She 
was in the lancers, dancing with—Sena- 
tor somebody, I forget who, and J was 
dancing with Maud Wilson. ‘They were 
just in the act of sweeping past us in one 
of those confounded crushes that wé// 
occur in a small ball-room where every- 
body tries to dance at once, regardless of 
space, when the buttons of my coat caught 
in some floating lace thing that she wore 
round her waist, and that went sailing 
out in all directions in the crisp wind 
which blew in through the open windows. 
Neither of us noticed what had happened 
until we had passed each other, and then 
came the tug of war. I came down from 
the seventh heaven to find myself moored 
fast to a lady I had never seen before by 
her sash-ends! You can imagine how 
awkward it was, for I totally wrecked ten 
yards of priceless lace. Maud told me 
that afterward, and it didn’t make me 
feel any better! She took it vey gracious- 
ly, the angel! Afterwards I learned that 
she was a Miss Thorpe, of Boston, the 
daughter of a wealthy retired pork-packer. 
Good Heavens! how pale you look! Do 
you feel ill, old man?” 

No wonder I looked pale! Here was a 
revelation, indeed! I had never men- 
tioned the last name of my abhorred 
Cousin Helen to Hal; I did not have the 
strength to do so now ! 

Easter drew near apace, and my good 
mother seemed to have forgotten her 
vexation in the pleasant bustle of prepara- 
tion. Not unwillingly did 7 bury the 
family skeleton away in the depths of the 
proverbial closet, either, for I was fond 
even to reverence of my ‘‘ little mother,’’ 
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and a hard word between us, though 
hitherto occasionally unavoidable on a 
certain subject, always gave me pain. I 
now reversed the tables and did my best 
to draw my mother out in regard to 
Helen Thorpe, whom she had seen un- 
folding into each stage of womanly beauty, 
having frequently visited my uncle’s 
house during the past eleven years, while 
J could not be persuaded again to come 
in contact with the vulgar man of pork 
and be condescendingly introduced to his 
circle of friends as ‘‘ Nev-vew Henry,’ 
with the additional information that I 
was ‘‘ going to marry my daughter, you 
know—splendid match on both sides, 
sir!’? But my mother exhibited a pro- 
voking secretiveness, only vouchsafing the 
knowledge that the original of the lily- 
maid was my beautiful cousin herself, as 
though I didn’t know ‘hat, already ! 

Good Friday being a day of peculiar 
tenderness, and highly suitable fora recon- 
ciliation, I resolved to propitiate her, as an 
initial step to learning more of the beauti- 
ful girl I was so soon to meet; and I ac- 
cordingly dressed myself carefully and set 
forth, without saying a word to anybody, 
upon a mysterious mission all by myself. 
When I returned I went directly to my 
mother’s room, in the deepening dusk, and 
opened the door softly. I would surprise 
her. How delighted she would be! I 
touched the satin-lined box in my vest- 
pocket with tremulous fingers and won- 
dered what she, who must be speeding on 
her way toward us and the end of her 
journey at that very moment, would think 
and say, if she could see me now. 

I saw.a tall shape standing, with bowed 
head and clasped hands, by the window, 
in the fading light. It stood, with back 
turned toward me, as if lost in reverie. 
The thick ‘‘ pile” of the carpet gave out 
no sound, and I stood at her side without 
her having discovered my entrance as yet. 

‘¢ Mother,’’ I said at last, very softly, 
and as I spoke I passed my arm round her 
waist and held the box before her eyes. 
There was an awful silence, and then, 
before I fairly knew the dreadful mistake 
I had made, the lithe figure slid deftly 
out of my embrace, and its owner turned 
upon me, with haughty and insulted pride 
speaking in every curve of her erect atti- 
tude. Then, dut too Jate, 1 saw that it 
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was not my mother—i¢ was the imperious 
lily-queen of my Easter birth-day cards / 
Imperious, yes! that is no inappropriate 
epithet, for certainly the fire which 
flashed from the eyes of Helen Thorpe 
would have done credit to imperial Juno 
herself. And the glance she cast upon 
the diamond, glowing like her own angry 
eyes from its miniature bed of plush, 
actually withered the flame emitted by 
the gem. 

Not even in her picture was Helen 
Thorpe so lovely as now—in her haughty 
anger. 

She showed neither surprise nor con- 
fusion in her anger—it was as though she 
had known me all her life and detested 
me as cordially as I had disliked her. 
That was what made it so hard to bear! 

‘Ah !” she said, drawing in her breath 
with a little, sharp, hissing sound, ‘‘ you 
probably expected to find your mother 
here. It is a pity you found only the 
daughter of the vulgar pork-packer in- 
stead, since you were about to confide 
such an OPEN secret to her,’’ with a ges- 
ture toward the engagement ring I had 
destined for her hand! Could she have 
guessed my secret, this sharp young wo- 
man, who had repeated almost the very 
words I had been saying about her men- 
tally for the last eleven years? 

Then ali at once the fire of resentment 
kindled to life within me. My natural 
pride came to my assistance. I couched 
an apology in a few, coldly courteous 
words, and turned, with an indifferent 


air of self- possession, and left the room, 


catrying the ring with me. Yet, when I 
had rushed to my own room, such astorm 
of fury at my own idiocy came over me that, 
mentally cursing my own folly, I cried: 
4i‘‘ Have you waked up at last to your 
insane folly of all these years, now that 
it is too late ?”’ 

‘* But zs it too late ?’’ suggested a soft 
voice by my side, as my mother, having 
entered the room unperceived, drew my 
head down on her breast, with warmarms 
folded about my neck, and soothed ‘‘ her 
boy”’ as she had been wont in his childish 
years, when anything grieved him. 

And then I told her all; showed her 
the ring crushed amid the thick pile of 
the carpet, glowing up at us in strong, red 
and green lights, like an infuriated eye. 
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‘* But it is never too late to mend,” 
she smiled, softly. ‘‘And Helen is young; 
she has been more faithful than you ; she 
has clung to that foolish contract, made 
between you two children so long ago in 
your babyhood, as sacredly as if she had 
been born and brought up in Spain, where 
such contracts are customary! To herit 
has been a sacred pledge, and J know it! 
This is pride; this is pique, Henry. She 
were less than a woman, surely, if she 
accepted your silent contempt of all these 
years and swallowed it without a show of 
resentment! Jt serves you right.” 

‘«She acts, she speaks, as if she had 
known, all along, of my foolish preju- 
dice !’’ I cried, disconsolately, ‘‘ yet how 
could she ?”’ 

‘¢ How could she !’’ echoed my mother, 
severely. ‘‘ Your very silence—your con- 
stant excuses when pressed to visit your 
uncle’s house—a// spoke louder than 
words. It will be a wonder if she ever 
wholly forgives you! You two young 
people must just work your way out of 
the difficulty yourselves.”” ° 

‘¢ Then—oh, mother !—then you give 
me the ghost of a hope?’ I cried, 
humbly. 

My mother smiled one of her aggravat- 
ing smiles of non-committal. 

‘« Give me that ring,’”’ she said, imperi- 
ously, ‘I will take charge of it myself for 
the present.”” And she left the room 
without further consoling me; left me, 
also, to a sleepless and miserable night. 

I astonished her by being in my seat at 
breakfast, on the following morning, 
punctually, a novelty for me; but, to my 
disappointment, the chair on her right 
was vacant. No eyes glanced at me across 
the board with haughty indifference. Yes, 
I could even have perferred that they 
should rest on me with aversion, rather 
than this direct way of overwhelming me 
with her contempt. 

My mother’s discretion, aggravating as 
it was to me in my present state of feel- 
ings, seemed to increase as the plot thick- 
ened. She could sit there calmly, and 
smile her non-committal smile upon my 
misery! And I knew, although I deigned 
not to mention either Helen Thorpe, or 
her absence, that she was even enjoying 
my humiliation and chagrin over her cup 
of coffee. At dinner it was the same; at 
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breakfast, luncheon and dinner on Sun- 
day, it was the same ; I caught only fleet- 
ing glimpses of my lily-goddess from my 
window, as she went driving with my 
mother or accompanied her to church, 
from which I sulkily stayed away; for 
now, oh! gentle reader, so contrary is the 
nature of mortal man, I resolved to 
punish in my turn. 


Il. 
AS RELATED BY HELEN, 


Yes, I would look my prettiest at Aunt 
Templeton’s Easter party—at As party— 
I, ‘‘the daughter of the vulgar pork- 
packer.’” What would he think of me, 
if he knew of that stolen glance into his 
diary on the first afternoon of my entrance 
beneath his mother’s roof? It humili- 
ates me in my own esteem when I think 
of that one 4tt/e act of mine! Yet there 
was an excuse for it, I knew so little of 
the heart of the man I was destined by 
my parents to marry, and besides, I had 
arrived a little sooner than they looked 
for me, I wanted to take him by surprise, 
and when I got here I found that I had 
arrived during their absence. Aunt had 
gone shopping ; he was also ‘‘ out.’’ There 
was nothing else to do, so I strolled into 
the library in search of amusement to 
pass the time; but, by mistake, I entered 
the wrong room, being unacquainted with 
the house, and found myself in a delight- 
fully unique, little den, furnished with 
masculine knicknacks of all sorts, chiefly 
pipes and books; the atmosphere fra- 
grant with cigar smoke. I had blundered 
upon As particular study. 

The temptation was too strong for 
mortal woman. I saw his diary lying 
open upon a writing-desk close at hand, 
and yielded to the desire to know him. 
It was quite safe. The servant had 
assured me that they would not return 
until the dinner-hour, at /eas¢. - The first 
sentence deprecated the visit of ‘‘the 
daughter of the vulgar pork-packer.”’ 
There were other unkind things, too, but 
I was too horrified, humiliated and angry 
to read them through calmly. What girl 
coulZ? Aunt had prepared me for a 
different reception from this. She had 
deceived me! She only wanted me for a 
daughter, and 4e—he did not want me at 


all! And this in return for the ideal love 
I had borne him for eleven years. I 
knew that fate had destined us for each 
other. But, oh! how cruel was the 
awakening ! 

I laid down the little red book—Azs 
heart, \called it to myself after that stolen 
glimpse, and left the room like one in a 
dream ; but, at last, at last, my woman’s 
pride was in arms! I regretted, with a 
passionate, angry regret, having been so 
weak as to allow Aunt Irene to persuade 
me to give my photo to the artist as a 
model for the Easter lily-girl. How he 
would scorn it if he knew that it was only 
the face of the ‘‘ vulgar pork-packer’s 
daughter’’ that smiled out at him from 
among the lilies! 

Then he came at last. 

I was alone in aunt’s boudoir, waiting 
for her to return, because I was sure that 
I should be safe from his lordship’s 
haughty eyes there. I would not force 
my society on him; but I could not have 
sought a poorer refuge, for he came to 
speak to his mother, unconscious that I 
had arrived or that she was out, and 
entered unperceived by me, taking me for 
her in the uncertain light. 

‘¢ Mother,”’ he said softly, and slipped 
his arm about my waist, *‘ look, it is for 
her. Does it please—”’ 

He had gotten so far before I had re- 
covered from my surprise sufficiently to 
turn upon him and annihilate him with 
one icy look! 

You may imagine the result, ye who 
read this chronicle ; for in the hand before 
my eyes there sparkled my engagement- 
ring! Yes, it all dawned on me in one 
lightning-flash ; he had been out buying 
an engagement-ring to fit upon the finger 
of the ‘‘ vulgar pork-packer’s daughter ”’ 
when the right moment should arrive! 
And this chiefly for the sake of his mother. 

I do not know how many hours elapsed 
before aunt came and found me there; 
surprised me weeping as only a woman 
can weep; and then she forcea me to tell 
her all. She was distressed, but promised 
not to tell what I had discovered, and 
I could not have borne his contempt 
if she had! But I would not meet him 
at table; she could not persuade me. 
Poor Aunt Irene! she had done what she 
could to make him see me through her 
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fond eyes, and was as bitterly grieved over 

the result as I. But it was with a sweet 
feeling of coming revenge that I made my- 
self ‘‘as beautiful as a dream’’ for the 
birthday party on Easter night, and when 
I went down stairs at last and saw him 
waiting for me there, my triumph was 
complete; for, beside him, stood Harold 
Lycering, a gentleman whose acquaintance 
a slight accident to my laces had thrust 
upon me during a ball one night in Wash- 
ington, and though my heart was ready 
to burst with the bitterness from which 
even sweet revenge is never entirely free, 
I passed Henry’s offered arm with a cold 
bow and asmile that was absolutely chilly, 
and accepted Lycering’s. It was a deep 
cut, and hurt me almost as much as it 
hurt him! But what a contrary thing is 
the heart of a woman, that wounds itself 
to grieve the one it loves best! 

I was almost frightened at the way his 
fine face froze into a mask of snow in- 
stantly! or he never came near me once 
during the rest of the evening, not even 
to claim one dance. 

‘¢Oh, auntie!’’ I cried, when it was 
all over, and we two were alone in the 
room, ‘‘I cannot bear it—for I do love 
him, and I had almost hoped—.’’ 

There was no need to complete my con- 
fession. Auntie knew it all. She came 
to me and took me in her arms, kissing 
away my tears, and smoothing my hair as 
if I had been a little girl again. 

‘‘My darling,’ she said, ‘‘I had 
promised myself to have no hand in 
straightening out the tangle you two 
young dunces have contrived to get things 
into, but the tangle threatens to work itself 
into a hard knot, and I must. ‘*What 
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would you say if I told you that Henry jg 
as unhappy as yourself? Dear love, for. 
give and try to forget the foolish words 
written ere he knew you. They were 
words of folly, I grant you, and he de. 
served to be well punished for them; but, 
oh ! how he has repented of them since.” 

‘*Auntie !’’ I sobbed, raising my head 
from her breast, to search her kind face 
anxiously, lest aspark of well-meant hypoc- 
risy should lurk there, ‘‘ it is too good to 
be true !”’ 

‘¢ But it zs true,’”’ she said, shaking me 
alittle. ‘Will you not accept your hap- 
piness?’’ 





And then she insisted on dressing me 
up in one of her own elaborate tea- 
gowns, and having ‘‘an explanation”’ with 
him then and there, for we could hear 
him pacing up and down, like a restless 
spirit in the deserted library below us. 
And then, all at once, he was in the 
boudoir alone. 

I rose to my feet startled, and looked 
helplessly toward the open door, ‘‘ auntie,” 
I began incoherently, and broke down. 

‘¢ Helen,’’ hesaid, in a strange, choked 
voice, ** won’t J do instead ?”’ 

It seemed like ten minutes to me, but it 
really must have been an Aowur later, when 
Aunt Templeton tapped at the door, and 
called in her dear, soft voice, ‘‘ may I 
come in, young people?” 

And Henry answered for us both ; but 
he would not let me go ere the door 
opened and his mother’s face smiled in 
upon the tableau, with eyes both tearful 
and merry. 

She came to him in silence and laid a 
ring in his hand, ‘‘I think you need this 
now,”’ she said. 


You Know Vou Do! 


6) 8)" EN some one’s step comes up the walk, 
Your cheeks take on a rosier hue; 

And though no other hears his knock, 

You hear it well—you know you do! 


And when his arm steals round your chair, 
You give a little scream or two, - 

As if you didn’t want it there; 

But oh, you do—you know you do! 


You let him kiss your blushing cheek ; 
Somehow your lips meet his lips, too ; 

You tempt him pretty things to speak, 
You wicked flirt-—you know you do! 


And when he timidly doth press 

His wish to make a wife of ycu, 
With happy heart you answer yes, 
You darling girl—you know you do! 
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Wome Nobdelties and Pastimes. 


HAT to do 
during the 
three or four 
long months 
that follow 
the holidays 
is always a 
family ques- 
tion which, if 
not directly 
asked, is 
drearily con- 
sidered by 
all, as they find the days and weeks hang- 
ing somewhat heavily. 

There is, to be sure, the ante-Lent 
gayety; but one misses sorely the busy 
round of daily occupations that made the 
early winter months speed so rapidly. 

Modeling in clay is a species of di- 
version which, while not absolutely novel, 
is yet sufficiently unknown to the majority 
of busy home-workers to be of general 
interest. The little that has been done 
in this direction has been accomplished 
by professionals, and has borne such an 
unmistakable stamp of superiority as to 
discourage the unambitious home body, 
who seeks only diversion, play and pretti- 
ness. 

With a lump of stone clay, obtainable 
from any pottery or from an artist’s ma- 
terial store, and a few simple tools impro- 
vised from one’s hgme possessions, very 
nice and creditable ornaments may be 
turned out. 

Keep the clay moist; a tin basin is the 
best receptacle for it; cover with wet 
flannel when not in use and, over all, 
spread a thickness of damp muslin. To 
manipulate the clay, take a lump of the 
size required for the article that is to be 
made—a small candle-stick is a good thing 
to begin upon. Knead slowly and care- 
fully, removing all lumps and unevennesses 
until the clay is perfectly firm and smooth. 

Shape as simply as possible, since this is 
a first attempt. Let the base of the stick 
be round and somewhat large, gradually 
tapering to thesize required for the candle. 
Let it flare slightly at the top, and remove 





BY AUGUSTA SALISBURY PRESCOTT, 


enough of the clay to make a depression 
of from half to three-quarters of an inch. 
Fit the candle in the opening as you work, 
and remove only when the stick is com- 
pleted and ready to be ‘‘fired.’”” This 
can be done at any convenient pottery 
bakery—your clay dealer will recommend 
one for a few cents. 

If the clay is too wet in working, so 
that it sticks to the fingers, roll rapidly 
and squeeze, rubbing it occasionally with 
a dry cloth until the superfluous moisture 
is removed. Should it be too dry, work 
in a few drops of water. 

The working tools may be a long hair- 
pin, a hat pin, a steel pen, an unsharp- 
ened lead pencil and the broad blade of 
an old penknife. To secure an even, flat 
surface, run the edge of a paper-cutter 
over the top of the clay until a perfectly 
smooth exterior is obtained. It should 
be taken at once to the pottery baker’s, 
as it will soon crumble if left unbaked. 

Nearly every one enjoys the luxury of 
giving at Eastertide some token of self- 
denial and self-trial which it has been her 
privilege and-desire to make during the 
Lenten season. The Easter offering may 
have been saved from the weekly allow- 
ance for bon-bons. It may have been a 
part of the sum that, during the rest of 
the year, goes for amusements. Maybe it 
is the price of a bonnet, or the cost of a 
bangle that has been the source of denial. 

Whatever may be one’s individual 
penance, it is the fashionable little ‘‘ fad ”’ 
of the moment to construct penny-boxes 
for the reception of mite money. Clay 
jars, modeled after the plans hinted upon, 
are made hollow and tapering at the neck. 
Just as the jar is completed, the top is 
squeezed together until the opening is but 
a small slit, big enough to receive bits of 
money. At Easter the jar is broken and 
the largest fragment is laid aside in a 
cherished cabinet, suitably marked with 
the date and sum of the offering. 

Another Easter-box is quite as novel, 
and much easier to make. The foundation 
is a large ribbon ‘‘ bolt,’’ such as can be 
found at the ribbon counter of any dry 
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goods store. The bolt is shaped exactly 
like a drum, and cannot, from its con- 
struction, be opened. It is covered around 
with a strip of ribbon, which is glued on, 
and pieces of gay tinsel are brought across 
it drum fashion. A slit is made in the 
top for pennies, and a ribbon suspends it 
from one’s gas fixture. ‘These boxes are 
small, and, if devoted entirely to the re- 
ception of pennies, may be procured by 
the half-dozen and set faithfully away as 
fast as they are filled to the top, or rather, 
to the drum-head. 

One’s own party slipper makes a mite- 
box worthy the sacrifices of Lent, espec- 
ially if the owner denies herself its use 
and keeps it before her eyes as a reminder 
that it is the season of penance. The 
slipper must be nicely brushed and lined 
with white tissue paper. A silken or satin 
cover is then sewed over the opening and 
is drawn up to leave only a small slit. 
This particular method of saving one’s 
money is considered an equivalent to the 
old-time penance of walking on peas. In 
this case one does not walk on peas, but 
neither does one permit one’s self to enjoy 
the delights of treading the mazy dance. 

The unmarried belles of society are 
having a weary time in the contest for 
social distinction, and it is they who 
welcome the enforced seclusion of the 
season. A determined effort was made at 
the Delmonico, Assembly and Patriarchs 
balls to exclude all but the married women. 
Of course, the girls protested, and, of 
course, they carried the day ; but the con- 
test was a sharp one, and the débutantes 
and young belles wondered, after all, if 
the snubbing they received was worth the 
pleasure that they obtained. 

This dash of Europeanism has been 
somewhat generally accepted over here, 
and our young magazine readers need not 
wonder nor resent it if they find them- 
selves omitted from the invitations that 
come to papa and mamma. It is the 
latest branch of etiquette so todo. And 
let all bow before it. 

: A charming form of home amusement 
is a character masquerade, in which each 
person comes dressed to exactly represent 


some particular character in some par. 
ticular book. The character must be 
carefully costumed, and the book be a 
well-known one, or the likeness may not 
be sufficiently apparent to be interesting, 
Henry VIII, accompanied by his six ill- 
fated wives, created much amusement at 
a character masquerade. The wives were 
dressed according to historical and Shakes- 
perian descriptions of them, and Henry 
looked as if he had just stepped out of a 
story-book. The Pickwick Club and the 
Micawber family came in, also, for a full 
share of applause. 

Flowers are to be used sparingly at the 
spring weddings. Not from their cost, 
for they,were never cheaper at this season, 
nor more numerous. But, apparently, 
because the floral display has been car- 
ried to such gross excess, that people of 
taste have revolted. There is a great 
deal of floral Gecoration, but it consists 
entirely of leaves and ferns, with all the 
blossoms removed. A leafy bell, a mantel 
banked in variegated bigonia leaves, and 
masses of geranium, smilax, and rose 
leaves formed the trimming for one of the 
latest weddings of the season. ‘The man- 
tel decorations were so arranged that the 
green was in masses of color, so to speak; 
deep green rose leaves came first, then a 
broad band of red bigonia foliage, then 
pale green smilax, and so on until seven 
different tints were shown. 

Brides, who cannot dispense with the 
softness and beauty of the flowers them- 
selves, are permitted to have their choice 
of some one kind of flower. It may be 
pink roses, American beauties, Easter 
lilies, or the very f€shionable and fear- 
fully expensive violets; but there can be 
only one variety used for all the decora- 
tions. If pink roses are chosen, pink 
roses must be everywhere upon the side 
walls, tables, mantels, and draperies, and 
in the bouquets carried by the bridal 
party. 

It is generally accepted, now, that the 
bride goes barehanded to the wedding 
ceremony. This does away with the 
awkwardness of baring the ring finger, 
and is pretty and simple in taste as well. 
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Talks About Flowers. 


the fall and 
winter season 
we always 
have a few La 
France, or 
Catharine 
Mermet roses, 
on our dinner 
table,’’ were 

, - “== the words of 
a lady friend, one icy, cold, February day. 

‘‘Is that not an expensive luxury,’ I 
inquired. 

‘Not at all. I get half a dozen fresh 
half-bloom roses late on Saturday after- 
noon, so as to have them quite fresh for 
Sunday, you know. When we are through 
dining, the maid puts them in a deep 
vase, which is a good support to their 
long stems ; this she fills two-thirds full 
of cold water, and then stands it in the 
ice-box. Every day the stems are a trifle 
shortened, which helps to freshen them. 
The roses are taken from the ice-box, and 
then, with some water, are put in a pretty 
Dresden bowl, and placed on the table 
the last thing before we are called to the 
dinner. With this treatment the flowers 
keep fresh for the whole week, and make 
our table look attractive even with the 
plainest sort of a meal.’’ 

‘¢ Your receipt is good enough to try,” 
was my reply; and I have tried it, with 
the most pleasing success. 

All refined people feel the effect of nice 
things. Coffee from a dainty porcelain 
cup bears an aroma, and appeals to the 
senses with threefold the power the same 
coffee possibly could in a cup of the thick 
ordinary stone china. Strawberries never 
tasted half so delicious, as they did one 
June day, when a fair haired girl handed 
me a large oak leaf, on which seven or 
eight of the wild, red beauties lay. ‘‘Please 
take these,’”? were her words, and they 
seemed like fairy fruit, given with the 
pretty conceit and charm of a fatry elf. 
Dishes full of strawberries have been eaten 





THEIR USES. 


BY EMMA J. GRAY. 


and forgotten, it was the beauty and new- 
ness that kept these particular berries in 
lasting remembrance. ll housewives 
should think of table decoration. I know 
a man, who, if hungry, would perhaps 
take little heed when he sat down to eat, 
if only there was enough of his favorite 
dishes ; but, when the keen-edge of hunger 
had left, would note the beauty around, 
and very likely remark about the grace 
and color of the roses, pansies, or ferns, 
as the case might be. It is all well enough 
for homemakers to prepare enough food, 
and to spare; but, while providing for 
the stomach, they should provide for the 
mind and heart also, and this cannot be 
done in an easier, or more successful way, 
than through the medium of flowers. 

It is the gravest mistake, that an abund- 
ance of flowers is a necessity. At a green 
dinner, given this season, there was not 
even one flower,used. Honeysuckle and 
the old-fashioned Creeping Charlie had 
been put in a very large, elaborate, glass 
vase, this was stood in the center of the 
table on a mirror, which, by its re- 
flection, doubled the beauty. A fancy 
green wicker basket was placed towards 
one end of the table, in which was placed 
California and the light, green grapes ; 
the basket was further ornamented with 
honeysuckle vines. A low, green, glass 
bowl was filled with still other varieties 
of grasses and vines, and this, with sev- 
eral yards of broad, green, satin ribbon, 
deftly twisted in pretty ways, in and 
out over the table, and finally ending in 
a full, generous bow at either end, com- 
pleted the decoration. The dining-room 
was made to assimilate a conservatory, in 
which palms, ferns, and many other 
foliage plants grew; but not a flower or 
bud was visible, and yet everybody was 
charmed, exclaiming again and again at 
the beauty. 

In decoration, flowers should be al- 
lowed individuality ; overcrowding ruins 
effect. It is the skilful use of a few flow- 
ers that gives the wished-for satisfaction ; 
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and, again, not so much quantity as 
quality. Also, it is the artist’s taste that 
lends grace. Sometimes the pinched 
pocket-book produces a much more pleas- 
ing result than the abundance of riches. 
Perhaps the chief element of success is 
simplicity. A single Jacqueminot rose, 
properly placed, will tell a wonderful 
tale. One American beauty is so grand 
in itsstately magnificence that the tone of 
an entire room is elevated by its presence. 
Never load table or drawing-room with 
flowers ; ifso, immediately your wished-for 
adornment is gone, and your house wears 
the brand of the common-place. A few 
flowers allowed to fall naturally place 
themselves. Nature knows best ; copy her. 

Pansies are generally effective, on ac- 
count of their numerous colors. A very 
few in a dish, with maiden-hair fern or 
some green vines or mosses, form the 
prettiest, as also, perhaps, the cheapest, 
sort of decoration. Some people cultivate 
the pansy entirely for house uses, with no 
reference whatever to the open garden. 
When this is done, the seed should be 
sown in June or July, and then transfer 
the small plants to pots or boxes during 
September. Frequently, hot-beds are used 
to force them; by this means the plants 
give blossom much earlier. Large blos- 
soms require a rich soil and a rather 
shady exposure. But it is wiser to expend 
sufficient money and buy roots already in 
bud or blossom, as one has to have con- 
siderable experience in pansy-raising to 
give satisfaction for the home. They are 
among the earliest spring flowers, as our 
parks and lawns testify ; but almost any 
good florist can provide you with plants 
during February or March, and for home 
festivals their triple colored blossoms give 
kindliest greeting. They do not live long 
in-doors, as the green fly feasts on their 
juicy leaves, so, unless for a particular oc- 
casion, it is best to get two or three plants, 
and, when they die, buy others, instead 
of buying a number of roots all at once. 
When seeds are sown, be sure they have 
been lately gathered, as they lose by 
keeping. The name pansy is derived 
from the French pensee—a thought—from 
its habit of drooping its head ; therefore, 
the Pansy is a graceful gift for birthday 
or other celebration ; the blossom is also 
sometimes called Heart’s-ease. 


«One could look for half a day upon this flower 
And shape in fancy out, : 

Full twenty different tales of love and sorrow 
That gave thy gentle name.” 


The Amaryllis is a most satisfactory 
decorator of both drawing and dining- 
room. It is easily grown, and most vari- 
eties will bloom twice a year. Each 
flower stalk will bear from three to five 
large flowers. ‘The color is crimson and 
old rose, with a ray of white on each 
petal. The flowers usually last about ten 
days. 

The Bonvardia is also a thing of beauty, 
and has great enduring properties. With 
proper care a healthful plant will flower 
an entire winter. Its flowers are pink 
and white, and are, therefore, very popu- 
lar for pink luncheons and dinners. 

Autumn leaves, grasses, Immortelles, 
ground and running Pine form unique 
decorations. The trouble is that people, 
as a rule, do not think far enough ahead. 
Who of us while walking on some country 
road have not remarked on the beauty of 
the Milkweed, the Thistle, the berries 
of the Bitter-sweet, the clinging vine, 
or changing leaf, and yet passed on, 
never taking advantage of the wealth 
nature so lavishly bestows, and gathering 
for our own home uses that which with a 
little care would convert even the poorest 
house into the home beautiful. The pret- 
tiest birthday decoration I ever saw was 
made almost entirely of field berries and 
grasses. There were wreaths of crystal- 
lized wheat and oats, with here and there 
a bunch of red berries, to brighten by 
contrast. Boquets of pressed ferns and 
autumn leaves. The monogram of the 
young girl was suspended over the dining- 
room door. The design wasa panél, cov- 
ered with white cloth, and the letters were 
made of Immortelles, colored scarlet, and 
the whole was framed with Ivy leaves. 
Another panel gave the dates 1880-1891. 
The figures had been cut out of pasteboard, 
each one covered with cotton batting, over 
which paste had been applied, followed 
with an application of powdered mica. 
These dates were suspended over scarlet 
cloth, and were framed in German Ivy. 
While the chandeliers and bannisters were 
festooned with ground Pine, which the 
child whose birthday was being cele- 


brated insisted on gathering while in the 
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mountains the previous summer. There 
were also bunches of dried Golden Rod 
and branches of Pussey Willows, and an 
abundance of Dogwood and Mountain 
Ash berries, all of which brightened and 
adorned this mid-winter festival, thus 
proving by their presence how independ- 
enteven January may be of the field flowers 
of summer time, also that brains are more 
than money when decoration is in question. 

In the selection of flowers for the sick, 
be careful to choose those that have either 
none, or very little perfume, rather than, 
for example, the double Hyacinth or the 
Tuberose. 

It is also better to send few flowers and 
often, rather than a large quantity and 
seldom, for it is not considered healthful 
to have too many flowers in the sick- 
room. Besides, how frequently is it true, 
in cases of long convalescence, that flowers 
are really wasted? ‘They are put all over 
the house on account of their abundance, 
and because of the general upsetness that 
illness is apt to produce, are not properly 
treated, and the petals soon droop and 
die. How much more suitable, as well 
as satisfactory, if a single rose, with a 
kindly message, is left to-day, to be fol- 
lowed by another to-morrow or the next 
day? And, remember, nothing shows 


such tender thoughtfulness as to send or 
bring the sick one’s favorite flower. Per- 
haps you will say: ‘‘I do not know it;”’ 
then it is time you do, my friend, if it is 
any one in whom you have more than 
passing interest. Believe me, the box of 
Heliotrope or bunch of Violets, will set you 
apart as one dearly beloved, besides help- 
ing through their ministry, to lessen the 
sharp, cutting pain, or, perhaps, almost 
unbearable weakness of the one who 
suffers. Flowers in the home life have 
almost a holy ministry. They beautify, 
refine, educate, help the long, dreary 
days, and give added joy to the glad, 
happy ones. They cement friendship ; 
lend healing to the sick; comfort the 
sorrowing. To those who understand 
their sentiment, they speak words that 
otherwise would go untold. Some of our 
most gifted writers have sung their praise 
in verse; some of our most noted artists 
have produced their colors and form on 
canvas. William Cullen Bryant writes 
of them: 


* Well do the poets teach 
Each blossom’s charming mystery; they declare 
In clear melodious speech, 
The silent admonitions pencilled there, 
And from the love of beauty, aptly taught, 
Lead to a higher good, the willing thought.” 


A Bruised Reed will He not Break. 


BY LETITIA VIRGINIA DOUGLAS. 


HE clouds are dark and lowering, dear; 
And life to thee means little more, 
Just now, than nightmare fraught with fear; 


An endless level, bare and drear 
Of all but sorrow deep and sore..... 


But, for the lustral Lamb’s dear sake, 
A bruiséd reed will He not break ! 


The rod must fall on every heart..... 
In a mysterious way He moves, 
Seeming, sometimes, so far apart! 
Yet He is near, and still He loves, 
And He will ease the chastening smart. 


Bow thy head, dear one—for Christ’s sake, 
Though He may bend He will not break! 


I Anow—full well I know, my child, 
That thou art heartsore—footsore, too, 


With journeying through the desert’s wild ; 


But there is rest ahead for you, 
And pleasant gardens green and mild. 


Cheer up, my darling—for His sake, 
The bruiséd reed will God not break! 
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“he Toilet.” 


BY OLIVIA PHILLIPS. 


‘¢THE BATH AND EXERCISE.”’ 


ox> HE first duty of 
> a young girl is to 
be in health. 

I should say the 
first duty of every 
one is to follow 
_— such courses in 
te a §=6living, that the 
greatest and best 
health may be enjoyed. 

To be perfectly well, 
and in the fullest enjoy- 
ment of all our faculties, 
both mental and physi- 
cal, one must have an 
abundance of pure air 
and water, articlescheap 
and plentiful, and to be 
had for the asking. 

In starting out to 
build a house, one 
begins, of course, at the 
foundation—in attempting to make one- 
self healthy and beautiful, we must follow 
the builder’s example. 

It is a conceded fact that paper and 
paint, although for a season they might 
beautify an old building, could never 
give strength or comeliness to its founda- 
tion. 

All the cosmetics in the land applied 
toan unclean or uncared-for body, only 
make the imperfections greater and the 
wearer an object of ridicule. 

Let us then begin at the foundation of 
health and beauty, and knowing that 
‘‘cleanliness is next to godliness’’—let 
us purify ourselves, if need be. 

** How often shall I bathe?’’ seems to 
some a useless and unnecessary question, 
yet many there be who need instruction 
concerning the bath. 

Bathe every day, the body needs the 
rest and refreshment of water, as much as 
the face and hands. There would be 
fewer colds and less sickness, during our 
winter months even, if the daily bath 
were more popular. 







A clear and pure complexion, even in 
the plainest women, is one of her greatest 
charms, and to insure a clear complexion 
the blood must be carefully cleansed, and 
water and out-door exercise are the two 
greatest purifiers. 

In the cold weather a warm sponge 
bath, followed by careful rubbing and 
sure drying, just before retiring, is re. 
freshing and in many instances a cure 
for insomnia. If one is careful there is 
no danger of taking cold. 

In the warm summer days, the morning 
bath is one of the delights of living. 

In the morning or at night, try which 
suits you best—use your own common 
sense—a hot bath for some, a cold bath 
for others, whichever you can stand, but 
let your bath be as regular as the sun’s ris- 
ing, if you desire a clear and beautifulskin, 

Turkish baths, if convenient, do much 
toward purifying the skin, and starting 
the blood in strong currents through all 
the smaller veins. 

So many fancy soaps are thrown upon 
the market that one is bewildered which 
of them to choose. 

A friend’s experience amused me 
greatly, on being asked which was her 
favorite soap, she replied : 

‘*Oh! Ihaven’t any. I bought a box 
of Pear’s soap and used that, then I tried 
cashmere bouquet, then Coudray’s lettuce 
soap—after that Colgate’s turtle oil, and 
almond soap. Now, I’m using white 
rose. I don’t see any difference. I like 
them all, but nothing will make my face 
white.” 

Poor girl! her face must have had a 
marvelous constitution to stand the wear 
and tear of such treatment. 

I agree with my friend. They are all 
excellent soaps, but it is best to choose 
one kind, which agrees with your skin, 
and stick to that kind, for many changes 
are very injurious. 

Some may ask ‘‘ are the scented soaps 
pure and desirable for the bath—is not 
Castile better?’’ 

The soaps made by reliable houses are 
as pure as they can be. 
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MY PRAYER. 


Our own American soaps are very fine, 
and compare favorably with the imported 
soaps, and are less expensive. 

Castile is a desirable soap to have on 
hand, but for my part I prefer the scented 
soaps, of the best makes. They leave a 

Jeasant and refreshing oder, which is by 
no means unpleasant. 

But in this, as in many respects, one 
must follow her own taste. 

In using soap, be sure that every bit of 
the lather is carefully rinsed off. 

A little ammonia in the daily bath, 
about a gill to a pailful, makes a pleasant 
solution, and has a beneficial effect. 

Rose water and glycerine, too, has a 
tendency to soften, and still give tone and 
smoothness to the skin. 

A spoonful of ammonia in a bowl of 
water, and used every morning to bathe 
the arm-pits and the feet, will destroy the 
disagreeable oder which is so annoying. 

Towels should receive our attention and 
care. A fine, soft, damask towel for the 
face is best, and the face should be dried 
by patting it, and not scrubbing it as you 
would other parts of the body. 

It is a good plan to buy Turkish towel- 
ing by the yards and make them into 
towels almost as large as small sheets. 

The women of Constantinople have 
immense towels which envelop the body, 
and dry it at once, so preventing any 
possible cold. 


OUT-DOOR EXERCISE, 


Next in importance to the bath is out- 
door exercise, sunlight and air—pwre air. 
The young need physical movement, 
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plenty of laughing and good times, and all 
the innocent jollities of life tend to make 
the blood flow faster through each vein 
and artery, and keep the wrinkles from 
our faces. 

An English woman is more beautiful 
than a French woman, and why? 

Because of her out-door life. The 
English children are constantly in the 
open air—they do not dine with their 
parents, they eat no sweetmeats. 

We Americans might learn much from 
the English if we would. 

Taine, in his English notes, says: 

‘<In spite of the perpetual fogs—rain 
nearly every day and the most execrable 
walking—the English ladies wa/k. Look 
at the foot-covering of the ladies! Their 
boots are as large as the men’s, their feet 
like water-men—their gait is in keeping.”’ 

The American girl must wa/k—if she 
would be healthy and beautiful too, she 
must not dress herself in stylish array and 
promenade the crowded and fashionable 
thoroughfares, filled with rattling carts 
and the rasping cry of the street venders. 

Seek out some quiet and beautiful street, 
as far from noise and confusion as you 
can get; and with head erect, shoulders 
back, feet encased in comfortable com- 
mon-sense shoes, give yourself up to the 
beauties of the hour—take God’s pure air 
into your lungs, and gather health and 
beauty with every breathing. 

Don’t be afraid of the sun and sun- 
light—when obliged to stay in-doors, take 
your sewing, your reading or whatever 
you must do to the sunniest window, let 
its warm rays fall full upon you and give 
you strength and beauty. 


Hly Prayer. 


BY MRS, J. N. W. 


I PRAYED one day that I might see 
A bit of my own future shown to me; 
Something richer, deeper, far, 
Than kin or neighbor could desire ; 
Some gift, to fill my life with bliss, 
Sweeter than filled another’s chalice. 


It came when deepest darkness reigned ; 

A light so clear, the light attained 

A startling brilliance ; and, I could but note 
This picture, by its radiance wrought. 

’Twas in my future plain as clearest ray 

Of clearest light, the gift some day 

Of mine to be. It came as lightning flashes back 
The truths of Heaven o’er our track, 


A room within our home I viewed, 

A coffin in its center stood, 2 
Within its depths, death written on his face, 
Lay our eldest born in all hischildish grace. 


Upon this vision my brave heart quailed, 
With fear and dread of the to be; I failed 
To longer question the Great Unknown, 
Through hidden paths of mystery shown. 


Weeks and months rolled slowly on, 

Years on their rouhded fullness shone ; 

To-day, a white-haired woman, bent with grief 
and care, 

I kneel above his grave in silent prayer. 
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ye. its long, bright 
days; its pleasant 
drives and ram- 
bles among the 
dense foliage of 
the forests; its 
jolly picnics, 
moonlight excur- 
sionsand delight- 
ful boat-rides—is 
past, and winter 
—with its cold weather, snow storms and 
long evenings—is now upon us. How 
shall we brighten these long evenings, 
so that they will cease to be lonely, gloomy 
and unbearably long? 

Of course, there will be lectures by 
noted men and women, concerts, operas 
and theatres for those who live in the 
city, and many other festivities; but 
those living in villages and small country 
places must devise other ways of amusing 
themselves. Amusement clubs are often- 
times formed by a merry crowd of young 
people who desire to enjoy themselves. 
These clubs meet at the homes of the 
members once a week, or once in two 
weeks, according to their pleasure. Some- 
times dancing is indulged in; while at 
other times there are cards, charades, 
tableaux, conundrums, music and, occa- 
sionally, a short play. 

A pop-corn frolic affords amusement 
for a winter evening. The invitations 
can be verbal or simple notes. It isa 
good idea to have one and all busy them- 
selves with popping corn, or making pop- 
corn balls. Nootherrefreshmentsareserved 
except pop-corn in its different ways. 

A nut-crack is another pleasant enter- 
tainment, and it is extremely informal 
and agreeable. This should always be 
given in a large studio, dining-room, or 
kitchen where there is no carpet, and rugs 
can be taken up. A variety of nuts will 
be needed, and nut-crackers of different 
shapes. All kinds of nut-candies can be 
made. The refreshments should consist 
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of nut-sandwiches and cocoa, or coffee, 
nut-cake, candies and ice-cream. 


Amusements for Ginter Ghenings. 


BY CARRIE MAY ASHTON. 
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A genuine candy-pull will, undoubt. 
edly, furnish more fun and amusement 
than almost anything else. A very jolly 
one was given last winter by some youn 
ladies, who had a friend visiting them, 
The invitations were verbal and given out 
the same day, and all were requested to 
take aprons. The living-room, where this 
merry frolic was held, was a large, long 
and very light room, opening on to a ve- 
randah. It contained an old-fashioned 
brick fire-place and a hard-wood floor, s> 
nothing could have been more desirable 
for the evening’s enjoyment. The work 
was apportioned among the guests, anda 
merry time followed. Nuts were cracked 
and picked out by half a dozen, while 
others made chocolate creams, caramels, 
French nougats, lemon drops, vanilla 
taffy, old-fashioned molasses candy and 
many other varieties. Small gas-stoves 
were used, so as not to heat the room un- 
comfortably warm.’ A marble slab was 
used to mix the candy on, and when they 
wished to cool it in a hurry it was an 
easy matter to step out on the verandah 
with the platter or dish of hot confec- 
tionery. 

Dainty souvenirs in the shape of cornu- 
copias were passed to each guest, filled with 
the different varieties of candy, to be taken 
home. 

A sugar-off is another pleasant way of 
spending an evening, and reminds our 
fathers and mothers of olden time festivi- 
ties. Large pans of fresh snow are 
broughtin and boiling maple syrup poured 
on them. This, when cooked just right, is 
a nice wax when cool, and is simply de- 
licious and enjoyed by nearly every one. 
Games and social time can be indulged 
in the rest of the evening. 

Then there are donkey parties, and the 
pattern of a donkey is cut and fastened on 
a door or to the wall. The tail is cut off 
and the guests are blindfolded and try to 
put it on. Prizes are offered, and the 
evening is spent in gayety and mirth. 

Hallow E’en parties are old but ever 
new, and many are the games indulged 
in on that night by the merry maidens. 
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A PINK DANCE. 


Oftentimes a party of eight or ten will 
gay all night with one of the girls, and 
after a jolly supper and: a merry evening 
they will go through all sorts of pranks 
and ridiculous games. e 

Shingle parties are a little out of the 
ordinary. Refreshments are served on 
the shingles and afterward they are re- 
tained as mementoes. 

Conversationals are delightful and in- 
formal. Dainty cards tied with silken cord 
or narrow ribbon, similar to dance pro- 
grammes are given to each, and the gentle- 
men are expected to secure their partners 
for the various numbers, five or ten 
minutes being allowed for each numbcr. 
The hostess selects whatever subjects she 
chooses. ‘‘ Hobbies,’’ ‘‘ Cranks,’’ ‘* The 
Labor Question,” ‘‘ Women in the Pro- 
fessions,’’ ‘* Equal Suffrage,’’ and ‘* The 
Chinese Problem’”’ are a few of the many 
topics that are suitable to discuss. 

Quotation parties are pleasant and en- 
joyable. It is well to choose these quota- 
tions from a variety of well-known authors, 
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and have the guests to guess the author. 
These souvenirs can be simple or elabor- 
ate, according to the fancy of the hostess. 
A simple heavy card with the quotation 
written on it is all that is really necessary, 
but a tiny sketch or a bow of ribbon will 
make it more attractive. 

In the outdoor sports nothing is more 
delightful than a costing party, but it is 
also dangerous and many accidents are the 
result; but most of our gay young people 
know no such word as fear, so this sport 
willalways beindulgedin. Large bob-sleds 
are the best for this purpose, and the one 
who steers should be careful and steady. 
All should wear short,.suitable costumes 
with no drapery. 

Skating, too, has its fascination and it is 
most healthful exercise when not carried 
to excess. Who are more graceful than 
the skaters in their picturesque costumes— 


“ As they sweep, 
On sounding skates, a thousand different ways, 
In circling poise, swift as the winds along, 
The then gay land is maddened all to joy.” 





A Pink 


\ i YE see a great many “ pink, yellow, or 
white dinners,” but the idea as applied 
to dances is new, and, of course, more 

dificult to carry out. It was most successfully 
done, though, lately, where a most elegant da/ 
poudré was given, the hostess stipulating that 
all guests should wear powdered hair, and asking 
that the dresses should be, as far as possible, of 
Louis XVI period. Her own was very correct 
and charmingly pretty. It was chiefly of pale 
blue with faint glimpses of pink, and this blending 
of colors was the keynote of the decorations for 
the evening. 

At each end of the beautiful dancing-room was 
afire-place, and in one was an immense Gains- 
borough hat, of pale blue plush, filled with pink 
roses, their own foliage, and maiden-hair fern. The 
other one was hidden by a large pale blue fan, 
where, in place of the usual painted decorations, 
trailed lovely wreaths of roses, the wide ribbons 
tying the handle being pale blue and pink, as 
were some upon the hat. The overmantels were 
perfect rose gardens, but so arranged as not to 
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be in the least overpowering ; bunches of roses: 
and fern mingled with the pale pink and blue 

ribbons that looped lace curtains at doors and 

windows, and here and there the faint rose tint» 
of a shaded lamp was discernible even in the 

glare of the wax-lights. 

In the supper and refreshment rooms the same 
decoration was carried on; fans, baskets, shoes, 
and other quaint receptacles for flowers were 
filled with roses and tied with the ribbons, and 
on the tables, small ones, each to seat about six 
guests, were scattered dainty little nosegays of 
roses and fern tied with narrow blue ribbon, 

The entrance, stair-case, and doorways, were 
very beautifully decorated. Arches of rustic 
work filled with ferns and graceful trailing plants, 
were carried over the doors, large plants on 
which the flowers bloomed with electric light 
stood in convenient alcoves, fragile wire arches 
twined with ivy spanned the stairs, and wher- 
ever prettily arranged groups of plants in which 
the flowers were fairy lamps, could be put, they: 
were to be found. 
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Hiss Priscilla’s Walentine. 


BY C. D. 


valentine project, 
although she over- 
heard an animated 
argument between 
the children later in 
the day that caused 
her tosmile and bite 
her lips. She told 
Mrs. Stokes what 
had occurred, and 
the wise mother de- 
cided with her to let 
the lads have their 
will,sincethey knew 
just how their elders felt on the subject. 
Cousin Helen had loved and lived with 
children too long not to have discovered 
that the will is an instrument that bends 
easily if led the right way, but becomes 
brittle in disobedience if forced. 

The next day being St. Valentine’s eve, 
Kitty came to her mother with shining 
eyes, and an eager air. 

‘¢Mamma,”’ she said, ‘‘I want to ask 
you something ; I heard Uncle John say 
that Cousin Helen was Ais valentine ?”’ 

‘‘Ah!”’ said mamma, flushing a little 
with pleased surprise. ‘‘ That is good 
news, and it means Cousin Helen will be- 
come Aunt Helen.”’ 

*“‘Oh! goody! But mamma, can a per- 
son Je a valentine? do tell me hew?”’ 

‘« Well, I suppose Uncle John means 
that Helen is to bring him joy, gladness, 
peace and a great deal of love,’’ said Mrs. 
Stokes, wondering how much the little ten- 
year old daughter could understand. 





‘Do you suppose, mamma, J could be 
anybody’s valentine?’’ asked the child, 
her hands clasped anxiously. 

‘¢ Why, my dear! ’’ began Mrs. Stokes, 
not exactly pleased at the precocious 
question. 

‘«T suppose I am too little—but I—was 
thinking of—”’ 

‘©Of whom?’’ demanded Mrs. Stokes, 
anxiously. ‘ 

What foolish ideas had been put into 
the innocent child’s head ? 

‘Of Miss Prissy Dowse,”’ said Kitty. 
‘*T would like to be Aer valentine and 
bring her some gladness—and I think—oh 
I £now, as she has had so much trouble, 
I could Jove her a little. She is not so 
homely if you look close in her face. 
And mamma, I am so—so sorry for her.” 

‘¢ My sweet child,” cried Mrs. Stokes, 
folding the bright face against her neck 
that Kitty might not see the tears in her 
eyes; ‘‘you shall be her valentine. I 
will help you.” 

The next day dawned bright and sunny. 
Kitty and Dolly were all day in great ex- 
citement over their lovely valentines, but 
toward afternoon Kitty forgot all about 
her own pleasure in watching Cousin 
Helen’s preparations for Miss Prissy’s val- 
entine. It was to be a tremendous secret 
from the rest of the children, and Kitty 
was to take her supper with Miss Dowse. 

About five o’clock Kitty was ready, 
and in her little blue cloak and hood with 
a basket on her arm, she sped alone toward 
the little shop. How her heart beat as 
she stood before the door and tapped. 
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CHILDREN’S CORNER. 


Miss Dowse, who was having a very 
hard twinge of neuralgia, grumbled as she 
went to the door. Her solitary cup of 
tea was made, and a piece of toast brown- 
ing before the skimpy little fire. 

She opened the door to see a sweet, 
rosy-faced little girl, who said : 

‘¢ Please, Miss Dowse, I’ve come to be 
your valentine, and may I come take tea 
with you? and mamma sent some marma- 
lade and jam, and a lovely piece of fruit- 
cake,’’ she spoke hurriedly. 

‘Well, Ideclar’ ! if it ain’t little Kitty 
Stokes. Come to take tea with me? bless 
you, child, I ain’t got much, but you're 
welcome. Come in, come in.”’ 

Kitty entered blithely, and with 
womanly tact, pretended not to see Miss 
Dowse’s perturbation and hurried search 
for another cup and plate. She told her 
about her valentines, and ended by saying : 

‘“‘ And I’m yours, you know.”’ 

‘“My what?”’ demanded Miss Prissy, 
pausing with the tea-pot half lifted. 

‘‘ Your valentine! are you not a Ufttle 
glad to see me? and I did it—I wanted 
to do it—because I Jove you—and—lI was 
$0 sorry about—Nannie.”’ 

Down came the tea-pot on the table 
with a rush, and poor Miss Prissy was 
weeping, her poor old curls shaking. 

Kitty ran to her. Her little arms went 
around the old woman’s neck, and she, 
too, half sobbed out : 

‘Oh! I’m sorry I said it, but I thought 
you would like to know I knew all about 
it. Dear Miss Prissy—I am so sorry.” 

‘*There, child, don’t you cry. It will 
do me good. I’ve been a hardenin’, and 
that low, I hated everybody. Oh! you 
blessed little child. Just say them words 
again about lovin’. It was good as Gospel.’’ 

Kitty said it over again, softly this 
time, with no sense of mere duty: 

‘**T love you, Miss Prissy,’’ for the pity 
in her gentle heart was all love now, and 
she leaned against her new friend fondly. 

After this they consumed the jam and 
fruit-cake, and Prissy told Kitty a long 
story she used to tell Nannie. And then 
she got out her treasure-box, and Kitty 
touched with reverence the broken six- 
pence, the other half of which lay with 
Davy at the bottom of the sea; and she 
saw the little pearl necklace and the sea 
shells Nannie had gathered. 
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When Uncle John came for Kitty, he 
found the child reading aloud from a 
little book, and quite reluctant to depart. 
Miss Prissy held her in a long embrace. 

‘¢ You'll come again, won’t you?’’ she 
said, in a soft, pleading voice, out of 
which all querulousness had flown. 

‘¢Oh, yes,” said Kitty; ‘‘I am a val- 
entine that will last the year around, 
mamma says. Just like Cousin Helen 
will be to Uncle John,’’ she added, caus- 
ing that gentleman to hasten her de- 
parture. 

On arriving at home, she found Cousin 
Tom with her brother and sister. Tom 
had sent an offering of flaming hearts and 
ardent messages early in the day, and so 
anxious was he that Kitty should know who 
sent it, that he wrote his name upon it. 
He came now to hear the thanks he knew 
he should receive. But Kitty was full of 
her evening with Miss Prissy, and hurried 
her grateful acknowledgmen*‘, in order to 
recount to her mother all that had oc- 
curred. 

‘¢Oh! it was beautiful,’”’ sighed Kitty, 
as she finished. ‘‘I am so glad I could 
do it.’’ 

There had been silence, and not a few 
glances exchanged by the elders, as Kitty 
proceeded. 

Now, Cousin Helen said: ‘‘ By the way, 
Tom, did yousend your valentine to Miss 
Prissy ?”? 

Tom grew red, and was about to speak, 
when Kitty cried : 

‘Oh! Miss Prissy got one ; all flowers 
and a dig verse in gilt letters, and I read 
it to her. Did you send it, Tom?” 

Tom mumbled something about ‘an 
awful fuss over nothin’—of course he did 
—he thought she’d like it.”’ 

‘¢ Oh, she did, she did!’’ cried Kitty. 
‘¢You dear boy,” and she flew over and , 
kissed Tom warmly. 

‘‘How about your valentine, Jim?” 
asked Helen, smiling. 

‘*I did not send it,”’ he said. 

It is needless to say Miss Prissy Dowse 
did not become angelic in temper for all 
Kitty’s ministration, and she was often 
grumbling and neuralgic ; but the memory 
of that day was like sunshine upon her 
heart, and Kitty’s friendship never would 
permit her to feel old or lonely, or wholely 
unthankful again. 














The Fashions. 








A Monthly Resume of Practical Matters Relating to 
Dress and Social Events. 








HE opening of 
spring goods 
has been excep- 
tionally early 
this year, and 
the stock varied 
and beautiful. 
Cotton fabrics 
range first in 
the display, and 

“<~w sare in great va- 
riety. Ginghams are shown in an endless assort- 
ment, plaids, stripes, and even chené figures 
being among the selections; both imported and 

American makes are shown. For service and 
beauty, the world-famous Anderson ginghams 
stand first, the “zephyr” being the finest and 
thinnest ever woven; but as they command a 
much higher price than those of American make, 
they have not as many or warm adherents; it is 
only the favored few who can afford them—not 
the general public. 

Some of the American goods equal the foreign 
work in texture and design, and are so beautiful 
that it is almost impossible to detect the differ- 
ence between them and the imported goods. 
The greatest difference lies in the colors, those 
of Anderson’s make being pronounced perfectly 
fast under any use; while some of our own make 
have to be carefully treated in being laundried. 

The Indian cotton pongee is another of the 
wash fabrics; it has a dull finish, and is service- 
able, cool, and extremely pretty. This appears 
in a multiplicity of refreshing colors and designs. 
Bluelet is one of the new colors, a sort of a purple- 
blue, and is shown in some very desirable com 
binations in these goods. ; 
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The French sateens, although not as largely 
imported as in previous years, have many warm 
adherents, and are of great beauty of design and 
color. They are extremely cool, and make a 
serviceable pretty dress, Made up with velvet 
vest, collar, and cuffs, they find a niche in 
almost every summer wardrobe, and last one 
season without doing up, a great advantage very 
frequently. 

Challies are marvels of beauty, plain grounds 
of every delicate shade, then the same covered 
over with trailing branches of flowering vines 
and shrubs, small bouquets or tiny blossoms, or 
else some quaint figure completes the assortment. 
These are to be trimmed with soft silks and 
delicate laces, and are admirably adapted for 
tea, or pretty afternoon gowns. 

Printed silks are to be the craze the coming 
season. The Japanese and Shanghai silks are 
something beautiful, the figures having the 
appearance of being hand-painted. Art work on 
black briefly describes them. One noticeable 
piece among a hundred was dotted with pansies, 
the effect being singularly free from stiffness and 
conventionality. 

Then bengaline is to be very popular. This is 
a big improvement over gros-grain silks, Some 
of them are of soft drapery nature, and are just 
the things for costumes or drapings. 

There are also a great variety of light pongee 
silks of domestie manufacture. The goods and 
printings being the result of American enterprise, 
There is a revival in a full line of polka dots of 
every size. 

Black grounds with colored figures or flowers 
seem to be the favorite selection for India silks. 
The popular trimming for them is to be two or 
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three narrow ruffles of black lace gathered at the 
edge of the straight clinging skirt, while a wider 
lace flounce should edge the round waist, giving 
it the effect of a casaque or coat. The bodice to 
he lapped in a point on the bust, then slope back 
to the middle below instead of crossing to the 
waistline. Velvet ribbon should trim the sleeves, 
form a belt, and head the flounces, either in a 
plain band, or festooned slightly in Marie An- 
toinette bows. The large sleeves may be of silk 
or of black net, and should be drawn by plaits 
below the elbow to fit the arm closely. They 
ean be banded with velvet ribbon, and finished 
at the wrists with frills of lace. A thick double 
ruche of lace should trim the neck. 

Among the grenadines, the newest has a satin 
finished stripe with an imitation of hemstitching, 
or sometimes of lace along its edge. This makes 
up very stylishly, and is thick.enough to be made 
up without lining. This is a great advantage 
for wearing in very warm weather. 

Mohairs will be extremely popular, some of 
these are of silk warp, and come in single and 
double widths. These are peculiarly desirable 
in the grays as well as in black and in white. 
Nothing is nicer for traveling or shopping than 
this fabric, itis light and easily shakes the dust. 
The alpacas, now so handsome, may be recom- 
mended for the same reason. 

Embroidered gowns for spring wear are im- 
ported in fine cashmere of pale gray and beige 
tints, with the designs wrought in silks en the 
wool, the spaces between the figures cut out, and 
filled in with heavily meshed silk net, the color 
of the cashmere. Pale rose, green, er blue cash- 
mere, are wrought with self-colors, or in contrasts, 
and the net used is white, or black, of smaller 
meshes, like those of Valenciennes or of Mech- 
lin laces. 

One of the greatest novelties of the season are 
pattern dresses of black batiste, mull or lawn, 
exquisitely embroidered in gay colors to be worn 
next summer. The embroidery is on a deep 
hem at the edge of the skirt, or else above the 
hem and half-way up the skirt, in open wheel de- 
signs, close dots of color, sprays and buds, and 
in vines of roses of natural color in bands around 
the skirt. Those with two rows of pink or yel- 
low rose garlands are especially pretty, while 
simpler patterns have dots, stars, or leaves all 

over the skirt and sleeves, leaving the bodice 
quite plain. 

Ecrue batiste will also be much used and 
comes in most of the designs described for the 
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black batistes. Itis very effective when wrought 
with pink or deep yellow roses, or with insertions 
of black lace amid colored embroidery, and also 
with the pretty dots of white, with a slight band 
of ladder stitching at the top of the hem. 
Chambérys come in stylish shades of gray, old 
pink, sage-green, heliotrope, or dark red, with 
the hem merely embroidered at the top, or 
wrought in open wavy stripes of white half-way 
up the skirts, or else with large or small spots. 
White nainsooks, mulls, and lawns are kept 
all white in the popular designs, or the embroidery 
is done in colors, or else they have bands of pale 
pink, lavender, or blue lawn inserted around the 
skirt, or forming the deep hem at the edge of the 
skirt. Imitations of drawn work are very effec- 
tive on all white muslins, and some of the sim- 
plest and least costly are preferred. These 
gowns are usually to be made with round waist, 
large sleeves, and straight skirts that are scant. 


For Chambéry gowns, or any wash fabric, a 
good model is a belted spencer waist, the only 
trimming a narrow band of embroidery set ona 
turned-over collar and around the armholes, 
Full high sleeves, one long deep puff from arm- 
hole to elbow, close below, with a band of em- 
broidery at the wrist. A slightly full straight 
skirt with a deep hem with narrow embroidery 
at the top. 

Parisiennes are wearing skirts that cling to the 
figure all around at the top, fitting in the back as 
closely as in the front and on the sides, Some 
of these are gored in the old-fashioned way, with 
sloped sides on the front breadth and on two side 
gores, while the back has a bias seam down the 
middle. These skirts are worn in their extreme 
plainness with Louis Quinze casaques, or are 
draped with slight paniers when worn with 
shorter bodices. 

Very smart-looking jackets are being made of 
corduroy. These are fitted at the back, and have 
loose fronts, or they are made with breasf seams, 
the right front buttoning on the left.* 

Corduroy is also being used for dresses. They 
are usually made like a tailor gown. A very 
good model is of a warm brown tint, with a plain 
skirt simply hemmed at the edge. The casaque 
is also of corduroy, with long added basques, 
mounted rather full. This casaque is open over 
a waistcoat of biscuit cloth, embroidered with 
gold and brown. A small toque of brown cor- 
duroy finishes a lady-like and stylish costume 
which can be purchased for a small amount. 

Capotes gleam with jet, in large pieces, in small 
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beads, in pins, as tiny flies, or butterflies with large 
gauzy wings, crusted like their bodies, with jet. 
On black velvet or lace these jet ornaments are 
singularly effective. The capotes remain very 
sma]l, with charming fluted brim. Those with 
the small toques form a singular contrast to the 
large flat hats, of which the flat is set off bya 
gracefully bent broad brim. 

A novel style for the coming season shows vel- 
vet in a diadem effect of deep plaits ona straight 
brim beyond a plaiting of lace. The crown is 
perfectly flat and surrounded by two rows of gold 
braid. The brim is still further adorned with a 
double torsade of gold-colored silk and black 
velvet, and the strings are of gold color, and 
fasten in a double loop on the right side with an 
ornament imitating a squirrel’s head. ° 

Many of the materials of the early spring gowns 
will be matched in hats. The long shaped 
toque is the most desirable. They are usually 
trimmed very simply, with either velvet or rib- 
bon, and this style of hat admits of easy adjust- 
ment of a veil, which is a very important adjunct 
to a spring hat or bonnet, as the face can thereby 
be saved from contact with some of the dust and 
sun which then generally abounds. 

Velvet ribbons will be used for trimming sum- 
mer dresses, and the newest fancy is for those of 
uncut velvet, ribbed across, with straight cord 
edges. 

Gauze ribbons, imported for sashes and for 
bonnet trimmings, are plaided half their width 
in Scotch or in Roman colors, and the other half 
is of plain white, pale blue, cream, yellow, or 
rose-color. 

Black velvet ribbons will be used on very light 
Chambéry and lawn gowns as belts, bretelles, 
shoulder-knots, around the neck and wrists, and 
hanging in chatelaine ends down the right side 
of the skirt. 

The Pierrot collar, or ruche of black net or 
lace, will continue in vogue with light dresses for 
the spring and summer. FASHION. 
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DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS: 


Fic. 1. House gown for lady of maroon cloth, 
made with a straight skirt with three rows of 
crossed velvet around it, lined with pale pink 
bengaline. Square bodice laced with velvet, 
with full underwaist and sleeves of bengaline, 
with deep laced cuffs of cloth. 


Fic. 2. Reception gown of cloth, the front of a 
different shade embroidered. The skirt is edged 


with a band of fur, also neck and sleeves, The 
gown is cut princess form, cut at the waist line 
upon the left side and fastened across at the waist 
line in front. Bands of embroidery trim bodice, 

Fic. 3. Tight-fitting jacket of plush, with 
pointed basque, fastened invisibly and completed 
by a yoke composed of alternate stripes of passe. 
menterie and velvet. Henri II. collar of plush 
and plain sleeves. Two bands of waved astra. 
khan fur joined on below the yoke and forming a 
pélerine. Hat of Eiffel red plush felt with wide 
fluted brim and trimming of wired bows of rib. 
bon. Quality of material required, plush 4y 
yards, 

Fic. 4. Redingote of purple velvet, the skirt 
cut separately and joined to the pointed bodice, 
Pointed plastron of purple passementerie framed 
by bands of gold passementerie meeting in a 
point and finished off with gold drops; similar 
arrangement at the back above the plaited skirt. 
Coat sleeve trimmed with passementerie and 
long Juive sleeve gathered at the shoulder and 
bordered with gold passementerie. Velvet 
capote with an embroidered crown and trimming 
of velvet and ivory feathers. Quantity of material 
required, velvet 16 yards. This can be made up 
very effectively in fawn colored cloth, trimmed 
with brown velvet or passementerie. 


Fic. 5. Frock for girl of seven years, made of 
plain and plaid camel’s hair. It is made cut 
upon the bias, the skirt plaited and edged with 
a band of the plain material feather-stitched with 
silk; plain bodice. The low over-bodice is of 
the plain goods without sleeves, pointed in 


. front, full in the back and finished with two 


rosettes ; it is feather stitched around the neck 
and arm holes. The cuffs are to match over 
bodice. 

Fic. 6. Walking gown of navy blue cloth, the 
front of the skirt braided with gold braid with 
side panels of velvet and slight drapery, plaited 
back. Pointed bodice full with braided girdle. 
Sleeves with high velvet puffs and velvet collar. 
Velvet hat trimmed with ostrich feathers, 

Fic. 7. Long cloak for lady, made of black 
plush tight fitting, with revers of brocade upon 
the front of skirt and trimmed with ostrich 
feather trimming. Large hat of felt trimmed 
with feathers. 

Fic. 8. Jacket for lady, close fitting at the back 
and demi-loose in front in gray braided amazon 
cloth, fastend below the waist with froggings of 
mixed military braid, and finished off with 
silver trefoils. Mouflon fur forms the coat lap_ 
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pels, stomacher, wristlets and muff. Round 
skirt to correspond, bordered with the braiding 
arranged in Eiffel points. Gray beaver hat with 
a yellow aigrette and shaded gray ostrich tips. 

Fic. 9. Directoire pelisse for ]ady in myrtle- 
green camel’s hair, braided on the wide pointed 
sleevesand lappels with black cord and gold twist. 
High collar in beaver fur like the border of the 
pagoda sleeves. The waistcoat, which is fastened 
as a plastron, is also of beaver. Large artistic 
buttons adorn the simulated fronts of an under 
jacket. Capote in green velvet, with a coronet 
brim in puffed orange silk; tufts of ostrich tips 
and fancy aigrette, green velvet strings to match. 

Fic. 10. Tailor-made costume for lady, of dull 
dahlia-red lady’s cloth with sleeves, revers, and 
bands of Persian lamb. The jacket, which has 
a flat cloth plastron, fastens at the side. Rows 
of fancy black galloon encircle the lower part of 
tbe skirt, which also has a deep hem of similar 
fur. Hat in red felt, trimmed with a velvet 
ribbon round the low crown, secured in the 
centre by a long buckle in oxydized silver; group 
of ostrich tips. 

Fic. 11. Hat for lady, made of gray velvet, 
the front is edged with an embroidery of jet and 
steel, both inside and outside of the brim. It is 
trimmed with black and gray ostrich feathers and 
aigrette. 

Fic. 12. House gown, made of Havana brown 
camel’s-hair; the skirt is slightly draped upon 
the left side, and is finished with a border of 
lozenge-shaped figures of a lighter shade. Plain 
bodice, with drapery across the front, pointed 
girdle, with basque below it, and deep, loose 
caps falling over sleeves; all of these are made 
of a lighter shade of plain material, the lower 
part of sleeves are of the figured, and a narrow 


“band edges the drapery upon bodice, 


Fic. 13. House gown of gray camel’s-hair, 
with straight skirt, embroidered down the left 
side with silk upon velvet; the same extends 
upon the left side of full, round bodice. Velvet 
sleeves, embroidered girdle and collar. 

Fic. 14. Suit for boy of eight years. Short 
trousers of navy-blue cloth, with sailor shirt of 
blue and gray striped cloth. . 

Fic. 15. Frock for girl of six years, made of 
red and gray striped bengaline; the skirt is 
plaited, round bodice, cut V back and front, and 
filled-in with embroidered muslin. High sleeves, 
buttoned up from the wrist to elbow; ribbon 
around waist, tied upon the left side. 

Fic. 16. Suit for boy of five years, made of 


rough cloth. Short trousers, blouse with deep, 
round collar, and worn with a belt. 

Fic. 17. Frock for girl of nine years, made of 
cashmere. Plain skirt, emtroidered around the 
edge. Jacket with full blouse of striped silk 
underneath, with collar and cuffs embroidered. 
Sash of silk to match blouse, tied in the back. 

Fics. 18-19. Front and back of jacket bodice 
for lady; it is short in the back, coming down 
deeper on the sides, turned back with buttons. 
The front is cut away, fastened with a single but- 
ton over a vest. 

Fic. 20, Velvet muff, trimmed with jetted 
passementerie, and silk tassels, 

Fic, 21. Fashionable evening gloves, trimmed 
with lace and ribbon upon the top, with per- 
forated arms, embroidered tops, and embroid- 
ered backs. 

Fic. 22. Velvet pointed bodice for lady, fas- 
tened upon the left side and shoulder. It is 
worn over a plain bodice, with embroidered 
sleeves. 

Fic. 23. Dress for girl of twelve or fourteen 
years, made of heliotrope woolen broché, with 
full vest of pongee; the loose fronted bodice is 
turned back with revers of the same; the sleeves 
are folded at the top, and finished with pongee. 

Fic, 24. Frock for girl of eight years, made 
with a plaited skirt of navy blue and red striped 
veiling, made on the cross; the jacket is of navy 
habit cloth, with plaited vest of veiling, and che- 
misette of silk, embroidered; waistband of rib- 
bon, fastened wiith a silver buckle. 


Fic. 25. Walking jacket of navy-blue pilot 
cloth, double-breasted, and finished with a turn- 
down collar; the collar is ornamented with an- 
chors embroidered in gold thread, 

Fic. 26. Walking dress for little girl, of terra- 
cotta cashmere, embroidered round the foot; the 
cape is of fancy silk, scalloped and embroidered 
at the edge. 


Fic, 27. Walking dress for little girl of seven 
years, The kilted skirt is of tan-colored Koolah 
serge; the jacket is of dark-green melton, with 
collar and sleeves of fancy cloth. 


Fic. 28, Walking jacket for girl, of elephant- 
gray habit cloth, finished with a small triple 
cape, feather-stitched at the edges, and lined 
with surah, 

Fic. 29. Dress for girl of twelve years, of 
chocolate fancy cloth, with sleeves and waistband 
of faille; the bodice is slightly frilled, the skirt 
plain. 











Foreign ECossip. 


Paris, February, 1891. 






T is rumored about here that the Pope 
has sent the Golden Rose to Mme. Car- 
not, but nothing positive is known about 
it. The reader is, of course, aware 
that the head of the Catholic Church invariably 
chooses from among the lady members of the 
sovereign families of Europe one to whom this 
yearly tribute of admiration and affection is due. 
Possibly the fact that no one has been designated 
as the recipient of this honorable distinction may 
have led to the report in connection with Mme. 
Carnot, whose well-known generosity towards 
the poor, and her unfailing efforts in all char- 
itable matters, would point her out as a meet 
subject for the Holy Father’s approbation and 
reward, were it not for the anti-clerical tenden- 
cies of the present government. Those who 
pretend to be well-informed, affirm that the 
President awaits a fitting occasion to publish the 
high honor done to his wife, and that the Golden 
Rose assumes the proportions of a white ele- 
phant, with which the chief of State would have 
gladly dispensed for political reasons, although 
he cannot but feel pleased that his admirable 
partner should be so highly distinguished. Visi- 
tors to the Hotel Cluny will have noted several 
golden roses among the treasures there. In 
more than one case it takes the form of a small 
rosebush in a pot, the whole executed in the 
precious metal; but nowadays the gift consists 
of a single flower on a stem, with a few leaves 
attached. It will be remembered that Mme. 
Carnot’s Christmas tribute this year consists of a 
distribution of money and raiment to a certain 
number of poor widows with large families of 
children. After the reports demanded of the 
different mayors, it was found that 41,200 would 
have to be devoted to the relief of the list of 
parishioners sent into the Elysée, and this is a 
large sum, amounting to about a moiety of the 
private yearly income of M. and Mme. Carnot. 
The prognostications of the weather-wise, con- 
cerning the prolongation of the cold, seem likely 
to be verified. The thaw was of such very short 
duration, that the ice never actually melted, the 
alarm lasting only long enough for the Féte des 
Patineurs to be countermanded. All M. Alphaud’s 
preparations were suddenly brought to a stand- 
still, but, should the frost persist another week, 


the féte will take place after all. A large sum 
of money had already been expended, and g 
most interesting programme drawn up, Skating 
is still the favorite pastime among all classes of 
Parisians; every day the lakes are crowded, 
those closed to the public, as well as the others, 
There are so few parties, and so little dancing on 
hand, that the young people are delighted to 
have an excuse for gathering together and exer. 
cising their limbs. Owing to the numbers which 
crowd the open ice in the Bois, many devotees 
of skating go further afield. A good many pa- 
tronize Versailles; the Féte de Nuit, however, 
held on the ice in the park, was not a success; 
ladies, especially, fear to run the gauntlet of an 
icy-cold night after dinner, and M. Alphaud’s 
idea of having the illuminations and fireworks 
in the latter part of the afternoon, is much more 
sensible. The Enghein lake is another resort 
favored by some of the most intrepid skaters, 
who, if they find the ice ill-cared for and some- 
what rugged, enjoy unlimited space and a most 
picturesque landscape. 

Many elegant and lovely gowns are being 
made for winter festivities. Two novelties are 
from new fabrics, which are both novel, and also 
uncommon, from their costliness. One, a ball- 
gown, is of mousseline de soie, with artificial 
wild roses lightly sewn on, the design of leaves 
and stalks being worked in silks on the material. 
This is mounted over glacé silk. The bodice is 
a spécialité, being so arranged as to concentrate 
the flowers, and form a floral corset, with full 
chiffon above. The effect is better imagined 
than described, and is also carried out with pan- 
sies on a white ground, or with mimosa, or® 
shaded pansies on black. The other novelty is 
a dinner gown, made in the style of the days of 
Louis XIII, of the richest satin brocade, copied 
from designs of that period. The design repre- 
sents intertwined festoons of black lace and 
delicate-colored gauze on a contrasting satin 
ground, such as pale-pink and black on a mother- 
of-pearl ground, shades of heliotrope on black, 
black and dark-gray on pale-gray, and so on. 
The gown is made up with a plain, long skirt 
and Louis XIII coat, open at the neck in front, 
with very long sleeves, hand-ruffles and cravat of 
real lace. With this style of gown two, or, at 
most, three-button gloves are worn. For petti- 
coats for evening wear, satin Merveilleux or 
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Surah is used, with narrow plaiting around the 
edge, anda band of feathers above. Some have 
two flounces, embroidered in a contrasting color. 

In hosiery, the latest novelties are the silk- 
stockings, with the foot and half of the leg in one 
color,and the rest in another. Some have black 
feet, exquisitely embroidered in red, or red and 
gold, with the upper part of bright red. Others 
are pink, embroidered in black, with the upper 
part of black. In fact, all fashionable colors are 
to be found thus combined, Small feather boas 
or necklets are sold for wearing around the 
throat, inside the large Medicis collars, 

The chiffon fans are novel, though costly and 
fragile. They can be made to match any even- 
ing gown, but in white they are very dainty. 
Some pretty morning pocket-handkerchiefs in 
fine cambric are ornamented with two lines, an 
inch apart, of fine Broderie Russe, in color; 
others have detached little sprays of flowers 
scattered all over. Some evening ones are in 
the finest cambric, with borders and insertion of 
Valenciennes lace. 

I have hitherto thought thatan under vest was 
one of those garments which we must be recon- 
ciled to accept in its native ugliness; but I was 
shown a couple which completely altered my 
opinion, The one was of ribbed light blue silk, 
and over the bust were inserted two diagonal 
pieces of thick silk lace, which shaped the gar- 
ment into lines of beauty, and also changed its 
entire aspect. The other was pink silk, with a 
plastron of Irish crochet worked in silk twist. 
The silk stockings are equally works of art, for 
the fronts now display three elliptical pieces of 
Chantilly or Honiton, which have found special 
favor with our aristocracy. The newest patterns 


in openwork are a succession of diamonds be- 
tween double stripes, and the designs are gen- 


“erally carried up to the very top of the stocking. 


It is the fashion now not so much to show a mix- 
ture of color as to line one color with another in 
such a way that the contrast asserts itself unex- 
pectedly. This was the case with a pretty black 
satin petticoat, bordered with a single flounce, on 
which was a row of broad black velvet; but the 
flounce and the whole inside of this skirt was 
lined with turquoise-blue silk. The newest nets 
used for veilings have black velvet spots and 
various devices in Russian net of a very fine 
make. One of the newestis the double diamond 
cobweb, and they are made with no woven edge. 
There is also a very fine net with a lace border, 
well suited to the large hats, the pattern so good 
that I quite thought it was real lace. 

The present style of hairdressing almost de- 
mands a comb, and one of the newest is after 
the Spanish form, made of light colored tortoise- 
shell, with a large fly in garnets. 


At a popular modistes some pretty gowns have 
just been completed, one of them showing how 
cleverly a white china crape shawl can be adapted 
to the requirements of a tea-gown. The Princess 
back was made of black velvet, and in the front 
this velvet appeared only as a short Zouave jacket. 
There were close-fitting under-sleeves of the crape, 
showing the embroidery on the outside of the arm, 
while the long, pointed over-sleeves were bor- 
dered with a silk fringe. This knotted silk 
fringe had been cleverly arranged as a drapery 
across the front, and formed one piece from the 
throat, all exquisitely embroidered. Another 
piece of the shawl reached to the feet, over a 
plaited flounce of the embroidery. There was 
no apparent fastening to this dress, and the full- 
ness was caught in at the waist by a silk girdle, 
Another pretty tea gown was a light blue velvet, 
worn over a front of Oriental coloring, tied down 
the side with blue ve'vet. The fabric was soft 
and clinging, and the garment was a graceful 
one. A chenille cloth, with a new class of em- 
broidéry in green, blue, and pink silk, had been 
made up with a quaint piece of silk which em- 
bodied all these colors, and bands of the silk and 
the embroidery surrounded the skirt; pipings of 
color had been introduced very cleverly. 

Among the exceptional novelties which are 
always received by the world of fashion, I notice 
is the Heartsease bonnet, accompanied by a 
Heartsease muff. The flower is made of cloth, 
in any color, is of important size, and edged with 
narrow gold braid. In fawn and black, it is 
exceptionally stylish. The muff and hat are 
finished off with tufts of ostrich feathers. This is 
quite new. Short boas, to be worn with these, 
are made of one color, or, newer still, of a light 
shade, with darker tips. Leather in all colors, 
such as pink, brown, etc.,,is being used for bon- 
nets and muffs, and very pretty itis. The fan- 
shaped, fluted bonnets, edged with feather trim- 
ming, have an osprey on the top, and several 
ostrich plumes stand up at the back. Black 
velvet, applied to millinery, is often now cov- 
ered with beads of coral or turquoise, and this is 
used for the Egyptian style of bonnet. Astrakan 
is still much in favor on brims. The Henry III 
toque is the latest novelty in Paris. It recalls 
the plumed casques of the period, and, in shaded 
ostrich feathers, is exceptionally lovely, the 
feather tufts falling downwards, as well as 
standing upwards at the back, and being united 
by a band of the feathers, Nothing could well 
be more charming than some of the feather boas, 
made in cock’s plumes of various colors, tinted to 
be worn with the toilette, the muffs arranged in 
the same new, soft and pliable make, which is a 
good introduction. MARIGOLD, 
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Menu for a Plain Little Family Dinner. 

Pea Soup. 
Scallops of Salmon. 
Boiled Leg of Mutton and Caper Sauce. 
Roast Squabs. 
Fried Potatoes. Mashed Turnips. 
Doncaster Pudding. Apple Trifle. 

Pea Soup. 

Cut two large slices of ham into dice, with a 
sliced onion, and fry them in a little bacon fat 
until they are lightly browned. Cut up one 
turnip, one large carrot, four outer stalks of 
celery, and one leek into small pieces; add these 
last ingredients to the ham and onion, and let 
them simmer for fifteen minutes ; then pour over 
them three quarts of hot water, and add one 
pint of split peas which have been soaked in 
cold water over night. 

Boil gently until the peas are quite tender, 
stir,ing constantly to prevent burning ; then add 
salt and pepper to taste, and a teaspoonful of 
brown sugar. Remove the soup from the fire 
and rub through a sieve; if it is not thick enough 
to suit your taste, add a few ouncesof flour mixed 
smoothly in a little cold milk; return the soup to 
the fire, and simmer for half an hour. Cut up 
four slices of bread into small dice, and fry the 
pieces in very hot fat until nicely browned, add 
to each tureen of soup just before it goes to the 


table. 
Scallops of Salmon. 


Take one pound of salmon, one pint of beef 
stock, a little anchovy sauce, seasoning, and 
mashed potatoes. 

Boil the salmon for thirty minutes in boiling 
water, with one tablespoonful of salt added, put 
the stock in a saucepan, let it boil, then add the 
anchovy sauce and seasoning, add the salmon in 
pieces or flakes, let it boil in the sauce for five 
minutes; put a bed of potatoes on a hot dish, 
place the salmon carefully on it, pour the sauce 
over and serve. 

Boiled Leg of Mutton. 

Cut off the shank bone, trim the knuckle, and 
plunge the mutton into a stewpan of boiling 
water, then draw to the side of the fire and let it 
remain until the finger can be borne in the 
water; then simmer gently, but do not let it boil 
fast or the meat will be hard, Skim well, and 
in about two and a quarter hours after the water 
begins to simmer a leg of mutton of eight pounds 
will be done. 
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Caper Sauce. 

Take half a pint of milk, stir in until perfectly 
smooth two small tablespoonfuls of flour, a pinch, 
of salt, and a quarter of a pound of butter. Put 
upon the fire and stir constantly one way until it 
thickens; when finished stir in half a teacupful 
of capers, and serve. Nasturtiums that have 
been pickled will answer very well as a substi. 
tute for capers if they cannot be procured, 

Roast Squabs, 

Clean and wash six squabs, put a little butter 
and salt on top, and roast them thirty minutes, 
Pour melted butter over your squabs, and serve 
some water cresses around them. 


Fried Potatoes. 

Peel and wash two pounds of potatoes, dry 
them in a cloth, then cut them into strips one 
inch long, and a quarter of an inch thick; place 
them in boiling lard, and fry a golden brown; 
drain on paper before the fire; sprinkle salt over 
them, and serve. 

Mashed Turnips. 

Take ten or twelve large turnips, to each half 
gallon of water allow one heaped tablespoonful of 
salt. Pare the turnips, quarter them, and put 
them in boiling water, salted to the above pro- 
portion; boil until tender, then drain them in 
a colander, squeeze them as dry as possible. 
When quite free from water, rub the turnips 
with a wooden spoon through the colander, 
and put them in a very clean saucepan, add 
two ounces of butter and a little pepper; keep 
stirring over the fire until they are quite hot. 
Half a teacupful of cream may be added. 


Doncaster Pudding. 

Take eight square sponge cakes, four eggs, 
one pint of milk, six ounces of loaf sugar, two 
ounces of currants, two ounces of lemon peel, a 
little grated nutmeg and some orange, pineapple 
or peach marmalade. Boil the sugar and milk 
together, beat up the eggs, and add to the milk, 
butter a pudding mould, sprinkle in the lemon 
peel chopped fine and the currants, lay in the 
sponge cakes cut in slices, grate some nutmeg 
over, pour in the milk and eggs, cover with but- 
tered paper, and steam for two hours; when 
done turn on to a dish, spread marmalade over, 


and serve, 
Apple Trifle. 


Take ten large apples, the rind of one lemon, 
eight ounces of sugar, one pint of milk, two eggs, 
half a pint of cream, and vanilla flavoring. Peel, 
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core, and cut the apples in thin slices, put them 
ina saucepan with two tablespoonfuls of water, 
four ounces of sugar, and minced lemon rind; 
poil together for about twenty minutes, or until 
tender, put them at the bottom of a dish to form 
athick layer. Beat the eggs, add three ounces 
of sugar and the milk, stir over the fire until 
thick enough; when cooled a little, pour over 
the apples. Whip the cream to a froth, add the 
sugar and twenty drops of vanilla flavoring, heap 
it high on the custard and serve. 


DIET FOR INVALIDS, 


» Eggnog. 

Scald half a pint of milk; when cold add one 
egg well beaten, two teaspoonfuls of sugar, and 
one tablespoonful of choice brandy. Shake or 
beat the mixture with a fork. This formula is 
only intended for invalids, and is not the recipe 
used in cafés, 

Sherry and Egg. 

Beat up one egg thoroughly, add one teaspoon- 

ful of sugar, and a wineglassful of dry sherry. 
Ieeland or Irish Moss Jelly. 

Take one handful of moss, wash in five waters, 
and soak one hour, one quart of boiling water, 
the juice of two lemons (or oranges), a pinch of 
cinnamon, sugar to taste. 

Soak the washed moss in very little cold water; 
stir into the boiling water, and simmer until dis- 
solved, sweeten, flavor, and strain into moulds, 
Wine may be added if desired and improves the 


flavor. 
Restorative Jelly. 


Two calf’s feet, two quarts of cold water, half 
a cupful of sugar, one lemon, one inch of stick 
cinnamon, one and a half eggs, whites and shells, 
one cupful of port wine, two cloves, one table- 
spoonful of powdered gum-arabic. 

Scald the feet and clean thoroughly; split, 
break the bones, and put them into cold water; 
heat slowly, and simmer gently, until reduced 
to a pint and a half; strain, and when cold 
remove the fat; add the other ingredients 
except the wine; put it over the fire and stir 
until hot; let it boil five minutes, or until a 
thick scum has formed; set it back on the stove, 
skim, and add the wine; strain through a fine 
napkin into‘a shallow dish; when cool and firm 
cut out with a silver knife into small squares. 
This is good for a very weak patient or old 


person, 
Wine Whey. 


Take one pint of fresh milk, and two wine- 
glassfuls of Madeira wine. Put on the milk and 





when it boils throw in the wine and let it come 
again to a boil; strain without stirring it. The 
quantity of wine must be regulated by the advice 
of the physician; less than one glassful of wine 
will not turn a pint of milk to whey. If the 
wine whey must be very weak, add whey turned 
with rennet to dilute it. 


Ground Rice Milk, 


Boil one spoonful of ground rice rubbed down 
smooth, with one and a half pints of milk, a bit 
of cinnamon, lemon peel and nutmeg. Sweeten 
when nearly done. 


Bread Jelly. 

Cut the crumb of a penny roll into thin slices, 
and toast them equally of a pale brown; boil 
them gently in a quart of water until it will jelly 
which may be known by putting a little in a spoon 
to cool; strain it upon a small piece of lemon 
peel, sweeten it with sugar, and add a little wine. 


Rice Jelly. 

Boil half a pound of rice and a small piece of 
cinnamon in two quarts of water for one hour; 
pass it through a sieve, and when cold it will be 
a firm jelly, which, when warmed in milk and 
sweetened, will be very nutritious; add one pint 
of milk to the rice in the sieve, boil it for a short 
time, stirring it constantly, strain it, and it will 
resemble thick milk, if eaten warm. 


Strengthening Jelly. 

Simmer in two quarts of soft water one ounce 
of pearl barley, one ounce of sago, one ounce of 
rice, and one ounce of eringo root, until reduced 
toone quart. Takea teacupful in milk, morning, 
noon and night. 


Tapioca Jelly. 

Wash the tapioca, soak it for three hours in 
cold water, in which simmer it until dissolved 
with a piece of thin lemon peel; then sweeten, 
add white or red wine, and take out the peel 
before using. 

Chicken Panada. 

Boil a chicken until about three parts ready in 
a quart of cold water; take off the skin, cut the 
white meat off when cold and put into a marble 
mortar; pound it to a paste with a little of the 
water it was boiled in, season with salt, a grate 
of nutmeg, and the least bit of lemon peel ; boil 
gently for a few minutes to the consistency you 
like; it should be such as can be drank, though 
tolerably thick. This conveys great nourishment 
in a small compass, 
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WORK TABLE. 


Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4. Fissure Work 
on Cardboard. 

Most of our readers have seen the 
lamp and candle shades which trans- 
mit their light through the fissures of 
the design with which they have been 
ornamented. This work, which is very 
old, has been taken up again, and ap- 
plied with success to various fancy 
articles. No tools are necessary, but 
a very sharp knife of the shape as 
shown in Fig. 1. The white or colored 
card paper to be used must be thin 
and firm, and has to be tacked to a 
piece of thick cardboard for working. 
The design is then slightly traced with 
a pencil, and the outlines of flowers, 
leaves, birds, etc., cut through in part, 
so as to leave always a connecting 
point, as shown in Fig. 3. After hav- 
ing cut the whole design in this way, 
the card is either backed with colored 
tissue paper, if transmission of light is 











desired, as in a candle shade, or care- - 
fully mounted on white glazed card- - 
board, as in the case of the calendar } 
frame, Fig. 4, taking care not to fix the lef 
cut lines to the foundation. The de- Na 
tails of the design in Fig. 4 are then —— a 
Fic, 4. : 3 
tinted with vivid colors to form a strong contrast fro 

with the white background, which appears 

through the fissures. 

Very good results of this kind of work can be 

produced at a trifling cost, and designs can be “i 


very beautifully adapted to the articles desired 
to be made, by exercise of artistic skill in draw- 8! 


ing. If the person doing the work is unable to fo 
draw, designs can very readily be traced instead b 
of being drawn. Fig. 2 shows the design cut ee 
out, but not the whole round as Fig. 3. -C. T. “ 

Fig. 5. Child’s Knitted Gaiter. to 


Materials required—3 ounces white wool; 4 if 
No. 13 and 4 No. 14 needles. 

Cast on needles No. 14, 63 stitches, that is 24 on 
each of 2 needles, and 23 on the 3d, the odd 


stitch is for the seam, this is purled at the end of c 
last needle in one round, and knitted in the other; tl 
as the stitch is worked in the same way through- 8 
out, we shall not repeat the directions. c 

For the ribbed top, knit 2 and purl 2 alternately a 





for 2} inches. 
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For the leg knit 3 rounds and purl 3 rounds alternately for 1} inch, 
then work on needles No. 13, knit 2 rounds and purl 2 rounds for 3 
inches, now take needles No, 14 and continue as before, but decrease for 
the ankle gradually by knitting or purling, as the case may be, the 2d 
and 3d stitches of the first needle together, and the last 2 stitches, but 1 of 
the last needle together, that is decreasing on each side of the seam stitch in 
every 3d round until you have only 50 stitches left; knit 1 and purl 1 
alternately for 2 inches. 

Now on the 21 stitches at the back of the leg, knit 1 and purl 1 alter- 
nately in 1 row, and in the next row purl the knitted, and knit the purl 
stitches ; repeat these 2.rows for 13 inch, as you would for the heel of a 
stocking; put the stitches on a 
piece of cotton and tie it, to 
prevent their falling off; pick 
up 12 stitches at side of heel, 
knit across the front (still pre- 
serving the rib), pick up 12 
stitches at other side of heel, 
con‘inue to work on side-stitches 
and front of foot; the side- 
stitches are knitted plain, and 
the front ribbed; decrease in 
every 3d row by knitting to- 
gether the 2 last stitches of 1st 
side of heel, and the ,2 first on the other side together, 
until all the side-stitches are taken in, then work on the 
front stitches for about 2 inches, 

Now pick up the stitches at the sides of foot, and those 
left on the cotton from the heel, purl round for 5 rounds, 
then cast off; finish the bottom of the foot with crochet 
edging worked as follows—1 double into a stitch, 3 chain, 

1 double into the first; pass over I stitch, and repeat 





FIG. 5. 





: from the beginning of the row. 
Fig. 6. Tambourine Photograph Frame. 

e This pretty and ornamental little trifleis made of a cir- 

. cular top, over which is stretched a piece of old kid 

i or embroidery, through which are discovered two photo- 

. graphs by means of apertures, managed by cutting the 

) foundation and turning back the angles, showing off a 
1 bright-colored plush like the one used for the rim, the 


t whole being edged with fancy galloon. Drooping knot of 
ribbon, headed with grelots, ornament the bottom, while a 
hanging loop with long side streamers is placed upon the 
top. Handsome brocaded goods can be used to cover it, 
if such is convenient. A. M. G. 


No. 7. Crochet: Trimming. 

This handsome trimming is suitable for bordering curtains, 
counterpanes, sideboard-cloths, etc.; it is made shortwise, 
therefore is convenient to crochet. To work out about the 
same width as shown in design, a fine steel hook, and 
cotton No. 24, will be required ; it will make very handsome 
mantel-drapes or table-borders, if worked in tinsel thread. 

Make a chain of 60 stitches. Fic. 6. } ‘ 
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Ist Row—3 chain to take the place of first next stitch, * 1 chain, 
treble, 1 treble into next stitch, 1 chain, pass 
over I stitch, 1 treble into each of 1 5 successive 
stitches, 7 chain, pass over 3 stitches, 1 double 
into next, 6 chain, pass over 3 stitches, 1 treble 
into following stitch,* 1 chain, r treble, pass over 
one stitch, repeat from * 4 times more, 5 chain, 


I treble, pass over 1 Stitch, atr 
repeat from * 4 times more, 5 chain, 1 double 


under centre of next 5 chain, 5 chain, pass Over mol 
2 trebles of last row, 1 treble into each of ll 
successive stiches, 5 chain, 1 treble into each of 
2 last trebles of previous row. 


3d Row—3 chain to take the place of first 
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pass over 3 stitches, r double into next, 5 chain,* 
I treble, 1 chain, pass over 1 stitch, repeat from 
last * 5 times more, 4 chain, 1 treble into first 
stitch of foundation chain. 

2d Row—-s chain, 1 treble into first chain of 
last row, * 1 chain, pass-over 1 stitch, 1 treble 


treble, 1 treble into second treble, 3 chain, 1 prec 
double under centre of 5 chain, 7 chain, pass over 2 7 ch 
trebles, 1 treble into each of 7 successive trebles, treb 
5 chain, 1 double under centre of next 5 chain, prey 
5 chain, 1 treble into third of next 5 chain, * 1 r TOW 


chain, 1 treble, pass over one stitch, repeat from pass 
into next, repeat from * 4times more,5 chain,1 * 4 times more, 5 chain, 1 double undercentre of mor 


double under centre of 5 chain of last row, 5 _ next 5 chain,4 chain, 1 double treble into each of 5 chai 
chain, 1 double under centre of next 5 chain, 5 — successive stitches of last row, 4 chain, 1 double chai 
-chain, pass over 2 trebles, 1 treble into the under centre of next 5 chain, 5 chain, pass over stite 
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atrebles, 1 treble into next stitch, * 1 chain, 1 
treble, pass over 1 stitch, repeat from * 4 times 
more, 2 chain, 1 triple treble into end stitch of 
last row. 
4th Row—s chain, 1 treble into first chain of 
last row, * I chain, 1 treble, pass over 1 stitch, 
repeat from * 4 times more, 5 chain, 1 double 
under 5 chain of last row, 5 chain, 1 single into 
stitch preceding the 5 double trebles of last row, 
7 chain, 1 single into stitch next following the 5 
double trebles of last row, 5 chain, 1 double 
under centre of 5 chain of last row, 5 chain, pass 
over 2 trebles of last row, 1 treble into next stitch, 
*1 chain, 1 treble, pass over 1 stitch, repeat 
from last * 4 times more, 5 chain, 1 double 
under centre of next 5 chain, 5 chain, pass over 
2trebles of last row, I treble into each of 3 suc- 
cessive stitches, 5 chain, 1 double under centre 
of next 5 chain, 5 chain, 1 treble into 2 last 
trebles of previous row. 
sth Row—3 chain to take the place of first 
treble, 1 treble into next treble, 2 chain, 1 double 
under 5 chain of last row, 7 chain, 1 double 
under centre of 5 chain of last row, 7 chain, 1 
double under centre of next 5 chain, 5 chain, 
Itreble into third of next 5 chain, * 1 chain, 1 
treble, pass over I stitch, repeat from * 4 times 
more, 7 chain, 1 double under centre of next 5 
chain, 4 chain, 1 double treble into each of 5 
successive stitches of chain, 4 chain, 1 double 
under centre of next chain, 4 chain, 1 double 
treble into each of 5 successive stitches, 4 chain, 
1 double under next 5 chain, 5 chain, pass over 
2 trebles of last row, 1 treble into next stitch, * 
1 chain, 1 treble, pass over I stitch, 1 treble into 
the next, repeat from last * 4 times more, 3 
chain, 1 triple treble into last loop of previous row. 
6th Row—4 chain, 1 treble into second chain 
of last row, * 1 chain, 1 treble, pass over 1 stitch, 
repeat from * 4 times more, 5 chain, 1 double 
under 5 chain of last row, 5 chain, 1 single into 
stitch preceding 5 double trebles of last row, 7 
chain, 1 single into stitch following the double 
trebles of last row, 5 chain, I single into stitch 
preceding the next 5 double trebles of last row, 
7 chain, 1 single into stitch following 5 double 
trebles, 5 chain, 1 double under next 7 chain of 
previous row, 5 chain, pass over 2 trebles of last 
row, 1 treble into next’stitch, * 1 chain, 1 treble, 
pass over I‘stitch, repeat from Jast * 4 times 
more, 5 chain, 1 double under centre of next 7 
chain, 7 chain, 1 double under centre of next 7 
chain, § chain, 1 treble into each of two last 
stitches of previous row. 
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7th Row—3 chain to take the place of first 
treble, 1 treble into next stitch, 2 chain, 8 
double under centre of next 5 chain, 7 chain, 
1 double under centre of next 7 chain, 5 chain, § 
treble into third of next 5 chain, * 1 chain, 1 
treble, pass over 1 stitch, repeat from * 4 times. 
more, 5 chain, 1 double under centre of next 5. 
chain, 4 chain, 1 double treble into each of 5 
successive stitches of 5 chain of last row, 4 chain,. 
1 double under centre of next 7 chain, 4 chain, 
1 double treble into each of 5 successive stitches 
of 5 chain of last row, 4 chain, 1 double under 
centre of next 7 chain, 4 chain, 1 double treble 
into each of 5 successive stitches of 5 chain of 
last row, 4 chain, 1 double under centre of next 
7 chain, 4 chain, 1 double treble into each of 5 
successive stitches of 5 chain of last row, 3 chain, 
1 double under centre of next 7 chain, 5 chain, 
pass over 2 trebles, 1 treble into the next * 8 
chain, I treble, pass over 1 stitch, repeat from 
* 4 times more, 2 chain, 1 triple treble into last 
stitch of last row. 

8th Row—Draw the thread back with one 
long loop, 1 single into top of treble of last row, 
3 chain, pass over 1 treble, 1 treble into next 
stitch, * 1 chain, 1 treble, pass over 1 stitch, re- 
peat from * 4 times more, 5 chain, I single into 
stitch preceding the 5 double trebles of last row, 
7 chain, I single into stitch following the 5 double 
trebles, § chain, 1 single into stitch preceding 
next 5 double trebles, 7 chain, 1 single into the 
stitch following the 5 double trebles, 5 chain, 5 
single into stitch preceding the next 5 double 
trebles, 7 chain, 1 single into stitch following the 
5 double trebles, 5 chain, 1 treble into third of 
5 chain, * 1 chain, pass over I stitch, 1 treble 
into the next, repeat from last * 4 times more, 7 
chain, 1 double under centre of next 5 chain, 7 
chain, 1 double ‘into centre of next 7 chain, 5 
chain, 1 treble into each of 2 last stitches, 

oth Row—3 chain to take the place of first 
treble, 1 treble into next stitch, 2 chain, 1 double 
under 5 chain of Jast row, 7 chain, 1 double 
under centre of next 7 chain, 7 chain, I double 
under centre of next 7 chain, 5 chain, pass over 
2 trebles, 1 treble into next stitch, * 1 chain, 1 
treble, pass over I stitch, repeat from * 4 times 
more, 5 chain, r double under centre of next 7 
chain, 4 chain, 1 double treble into each of 5 suc- 
cessive stitches of chain, 4 chain, 1 double under 
centre of next 7 chain, 4 chain, 1 doubld treble 
into each of 5 successive stitches of chain, 4 
chain, 1 double under centre of next 7 chain, 
5 chain, 1 treble into third of next 5 chain, * & 
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chain, 1 treble, pass over 1 stitch, repeat from * 
4 times more, 2 chain, 1 triple treble in last 
treble in last row. 

roth Row—Draw the thread back through 2 
last loops, 2 chain, pass over 2 trebles, 1 treble 
into next stitch, * 1 chain, 1 treble, pass over 1 
stitch, repeat from * 4 times more, 5 chain, I 
single into stitch preceding 5 double trebles of 
previous row, 7 chain, I single, into stitch follow- 
ing the double trebles, 5 chain, 1 single into 
stitch preceding next 5 double trebles, 7 chain, 
I single into stitch following the 5 double trebles, 
5 chain, 1 treble into third of following 5 chain, 
* 1 chain, 1 treble, pass over a stitch, repeat 
from last * 4 times more, 7 chain, 1 double 
under centre of 5 chain of last row, 5 chain, I 
treble into 3 successive centre stitches of next 7 
chain, § chain, 1 double under centre of next 7 
chain, § chain, 1 treble into each of 2 last stitches 
of last row, 


11th Row—3 chain 
to take place of first 
treble, 1 treble into 
next stitch, 2 chain, 1 
double under centre 
of § chain, 5 chain, 
pass over 3 stitches of 
next 5 chain, 1 treble 
into each of 7 suc- 
cessive stitches, 5 
chain, 1 double under 
centre ofnext 7 chain, 
5 chain, pass over 2 
trebles of previous 
row, * 1 chain, 1 
treble, pass over I 
stitch, repeat from * 
4 times more, 5 
chain, 1 double un- 
der centre of next 7 chain, 4 chain, 1 double 
treble into each of 5 successive stitches of 5 chain 
of previous rew, 4 chain, 1 double under centre 
of next 7 chain, 5 chain, 1 treble into third of 
next 5 chain, * 1 chain, 1 treble, pass over I 
stitch, repeat from last * 4 times more, 2 chain, 
I triple treble into end treble of last row. 

12th Row—Draw the cotton back through the 
2 last loops of chain, 2 chain, pass over 2 trebles 
of last row, 1 treble into next stitch, * 1 chain, 
i treble, pass over 1 stitch, repeat from * 4 times 
more, 5 chain, 1 single into the stitch. preceding 
5 double trebles, 7 chain, 1 single into the stitch 
following the 5 double trebles, 5 chain, 1 treble 
into third of next 5 chain, * 1 chain, 1 treble, 
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pass over I stitch, repeat from last * 4 times 
more, 5 chain, 1 double under centre of next 5 
chain, 5 chain, pass over 3 stitches of next 5 
chain, 1 treble into each of 11 successive stitches, 
3 chain, 1 treble into each of 2 end stitches oflast 
row. 

13th Row—Commence again at the first row, 
and after working the 7 chain following the 15 
trebles, work 1 double under centre of next 5 
chain, 6 chain, pass over 2 trebles, 1 treble into 
the next, * 1 treble, 1 chain, pass over I stitch, 
repeat from * 4 times more, 5 chain, 1 double 
under centre of next 7 chain, 5 chain, pass over 
3 stitches of next 5 chain,1 treble into next 
stitch, * 1 treble, 1 chain, pass over 1 stitch, re 
peat from * 4 times more, 3 chain, 1 treble into 
top stitch of treble of last row. 

Repeat from second row for length required, 

To finish the edge, work under the openings 
at the depth of scal- 
lops 6 doubles, 1 dou- 
ble under the next, 7 
doubles under triple 
trebles at sides, and 
9 doubles under the 
points, 

Fig. 8. Holder for 
Scraps. 

In every room it is 
convenient to have 
something in which 
scraps can be placed. 
This is as simple 
and inexpensive as 
can be, and yet it is 
very handy and use- 
ful, for its four open- 
ings are always ready 
to receive convenient 
It is made only of a square of 


odds and ends, 
duster, or glass cloth linen with woven lines of 


red, which divide it into small squares, The 
square should measure twenty-five inches across, 
and should be embroidered with the design shown, 
the red lines being taken as a guide for placing 
the ornamental stitches. Ingrain cotton, or 
worsted of different colors should be used. The 
four corners are then finished with strings of red 
and white ribbon, which are tied up at the top 
cornerwise. It is a great improvement to stiffen 
the holder by taking the bottom of a cardboard 
box of such a size that it will stand easily inside 
the linen when this is tied up at the top. Cover 
this with red paper, and paste it inside the holder, 
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WORK TABLE. 


thus strengthening it and rendering it more 
convenient. R. S. 


Designs for Pincushion, Pocket for Scis- 
sors, Hairpin Cushion and 
Knitting Basket. 


(See colored work page in front part of book.) 

Upon our colored sheet we present to our 
readers a number of pretty trifles which can 
easily be made up by nimble fingers, First is the 


ARTICHOKE PINCUSHION, 


This pincushion is composed of 15 plush leaves 
of a pale green shade. The center of the arti- 
choke is a ball of wadding or wool covered with 
plush; it should be about 5} inches in circum- 
ference, and must be made very firm. The leaves 
are sewn to the cushion, as shown in the illustra- 
tion. A circle of card, covered with satin, is 
sewn to the bottom of the cushion. 


POCKET FOR SCISSORS, COTTON, ETC. 


This is a very useful little pocket to hang in a 
bed-room. The foundation is cut in cardboard. 
The back is covered with green India silk put on 
full; the front, with cream satin embroidered 
with yellow and pale green; pieces of brocade 
will answer for this purpose. The front is lined 
with full India silk, set out in a little frill at the 
edge; it is sewn to the back with very small 
stitches, The pocket is suspended by double 
cord, arranged in loops at the top and lower 
corners. A pair of scissors, packet of needles, 
and pearl winder, filled with cotton, are placed 
inside the pocket. 

HAIRPIN CUSHION, 

The basket used to hold the cushion is com- 
posed of pink and white willow. This is edged 
on the inside with a crochet trimming, made as 
follows: Make a chain long enough to fit the 
inside of edge of basket; for each scallop work 
1 double into a stitch, 1 treble, 1 chain, 2 double 
trebles, 1 chain and 1 treble into the next, 1 dou- 
ble into next stitch; repeat from the beginning 
of the row. Sew the trimming inside the edge of 
the basket, leaving the scallops tostand out. Now 
take some double Berlin wool, and wind it round 
the four fingers of the left hand. Wind as much 
wool as will fill the basket; cut it at at one end, 
and bind the folded ends tightly round; split the 
cut ends of the wool with the fingers, or with a 
knitting needle; press the folded ends into the 
basket, and sew them through the wicker; if 
pink cotton is used, the stitches will not show. 
Now trim the cut edges of the wool, so that it 
forms a ball raised in the center. The mat on 
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which the basket stands is made in crochet, with 
olive-green wool. For the center of the mat 
work 8 chain, join round. 

1st Round—3 chain, 20trebles under the circle 
of chain, join with 1 single to the top of 3 chain. 

2d Round—3 chain, 2 trebles into 1 stitch, 1 
into the next, repeat all round, join to top of 3 
chain. 

3d Round—Like 2d round. 

For the wreath of scallops encircling the mat, 
work 1 double into the edge of third round, 7 
chain, work back with 1 single into edge of 
second round, turn, and work 1 treble, 7 double 
trebles, and 1 treble under the chain, 1 double 
into each of 3 next stitches of edge, pass over 
1 loop of second round before joining the next 
loop of 9 chain. Continue to work all round the 
mat in this way. Now take a skein of pale blue 
wool and work 1 loose double into each stitch 
at the edge of the loop of double trebles. Com- 
mence at the outer edge of loops, and work into 
each stitch up to center of the mat, work 1 dou- 
ble into the stitches of 2d round of mat till you 
reach the next loop, then work down to the 
outer edge of loop with 1 single into each stitch, 
work along the edge of mat with 1 single till 
you reach next loop; continue to work on each 
loop in this way until all are edged; now, for 
the scallops, work 1 double into a stitch at edge 
of mat, 1 half treble into the next, 1 chain, 1 
treble, 1 double treble, and I treble into the next, 
1 chain, 1 half treble into the next. Repeat from 
the beginning of the round. Take a circle of 
card 5 inches in diameter, cover it with green 
silk, sew the mat to this, arrange the loops and 
scallops evenly, and fix them with a few stitches, 
then sew the basket in the center of mat. 


KNITTING BASKET, 


The basket is of white wicker, painted with 
bronze enamel; the lower part is ornamented 
with tassel fringe ; the sides of the lid are trimmed 
with loops of cord, tassels, and pompons. For 
the top of the lid, take a piece of green India 
silk, 9 inches wide, and 134 long, hem it down 
I inch at each end, and gather each end up to fit 
the end of basket; tie it tightly round in the 
center with cord, arrange the cord in loops, and 
sew on small tassels ; sew the silk to the lid of 
basket at each end, turn the hemmed frill over at 
intervals of 1 inch, and fix by a few stitches to 
form shell-like loops; sew the silk under the tying 
of cord to the lid between the handles. The in- 
side of basket is lined with quilted satin. 

These articles can be made useful for fancy 
fairs ; various scraps can be utilized for them, 
which very soon collect where fancy work is done. 

MABEL WARE. 














Some Notes on the Adulteration of food. 


tion of food, read before the AMER- 

ICAN SoctaL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 

a few years ago, it was stated that 
the only way in which this great and 
growing evil could be effectually checked 
was by communicating to the people in 
every possible way ‘‘the most ample and 
exact information as to the manner in 
which foods are adulterated, the kinds of 
food usually tampered with, and the evil 
effects arising therefrom.’’ The aim of 
those who use adulterations is to artfully 
conceal their dishonest work, and it re- 
quires in most instances the best expert 
skill to detect the foreign or deleterious 
substances. It is useless to pass laws on 
the subject unless the people are fully 
roused to the importance of having the 
laws executed. 


| N an interesting paper on the adultera- 


Adulterations may be roughly divided 
into two classes: 

1. Those which are simply fraudulent, 
but not necessarily injurious to health— 
the use of some cheap but wholesome in- 
gredient with the pure article for the 
purpose of underselling and increasing 
profits, as for instance the admixture of 
water with milk, of peas and carrots with 
coffee, meal with mustard, and wheat flour 
with pepper. 

2. Those which are injurious to health 
—the use of drugs or chemicals for the 
purpose of changing the appearance or 
character of the pure article, as for in- 
stance, the admixture of potash, ammonia, 
and acids with cocoa to give apparent 
smoothness and strength to imperfect and 
inferior preparations; the use of alum 
and other deleterious substances to raise 
and whiten bread. 

In his ‘‘ Familiar Letters on Chem- 
istry,’’ Baron Liebig states that the bakers 
of Belgium discovered some years ago 
how to produce from damaged flour a 


bread which appeared to be made from 
the finest and best wheat flour; and they 
did it by adding to the dough sulphate 
of copper, a poison. 

It is a curious fact that in the country 
from which chemically treated cocoa jg 
now being exported, namely Holland, the 
adulteration of coffee with chicory was 
first practised. The adulteration took go 
well in England that subsequently a pa. 
tent was taken out for a machine which 
moulded chicory in the shape of the 
coffee-berry. But that was a compara 
tively harmless adulteration. 

The late Dr. Edmund Parkes, professor 
of military hygiene, and one of the highest 
English authorities on the subject of the 
adulteration of food, stated that he found 
the cocoa sold in England very commonly 
mixed with cereal grain, starches, arrow- 
root, sago, or potato starch, and that 
even brick-dust and peroxide of iron were 
sometimes used. 

In Dr. Hassall’s well-known work on 
‘‘ Food and its Adulteration,”’’ it is stated 
that out of sixty-eight samples of cocoa 
examined thirty-nine contained earthy 
coloring matter, such as reddle, Venetian 
red, and umber. 

A writer in the ‘‘ Hospital Gazette” 
of London (Aug. 23, 1890) says: ‘*We 
do not regard all adulterations as equally 
heinous. When, however, potent chem- 
icals are systematically added, what words 
can sufficiently convey our indignation! 
‘ Cocoa of the most excellent 
quality and of absolute purity is now to 
be obtained at very reasonable prices; 
and no purchaser need be at any loss to 
get an article to which the severest tests 
can be applied, and which will come out 
triumphantly from the ordeal. We were, 
nevertheless, positively startled, not long 
since, to receive a pamphlet, bearing on 
its front page the names of some distin- 
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SOME NOTES ON THE ADULTERATION OF FOOD. 


ished chemists, and addressed to the 
medical profession, vaunting some foreign 
manufactured cocoas which were dis- 
tinctly stated to contain a considerable 
addition of alkaline salts. Surely even 
lay readers do not need to be reminded 
that soda and potash cannot be taken 
with impunity day after day.’”’ And an 
English physician, in a communication 
to the October (1890) number of ‘‘ Hy- 
giene’”’ states that of late years the coun- 
try (England) has been ‘flooded with 
foreign cocoas contaminated with an ad- 
mixture of alkali.’” The object of the 
contamination, he says, is this: ‘* Cocoa 
does not give an infusion or decoction, 
but mixed with water is practically a 
soup; it is suspended, not dissolved. 
Now, the addition of an alkali gives rise 
to a soap, in plain English, much as 
when common soap, a compound of oil 
and alkalies, is mixed with water; but 
this alkalized cocoa has an appearance 
of strength which it does not possess, and 
the consumer hastily assumes that he is 
getting far more for his money and being 
supplied with a much better article. . . . 
The recent great improvements in the 
preparation of cocoa, by removing the 
superabundant oil, have so much _ in- 
creased the digestibility of this nutritious 
beverage that the last excuse for the addi- 
tion of alkalies and starch is gone, and 
the presence of the former, besides being 
deleterious, cannot answer any purpose 
except giving an appearance of fictitious 
strength to the resulting infusion, or 
soup.’’ 


In an article on ‘*Cocoa and Choco- 
late,’’ in the October number of the same 
magazine, Dr. Crespi says: ‘‘The at- 
tempt to prepare cocoa in a soluble form 
has tempted some foreign firms to add 
alkaline salts freely. These salts cannot 
be recommended to healthy subjects as 
regular articles of food.’’ 
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The Birmingham (England) ‘‘ Medical 
Review’’ for October, 1890, contains an 
article on ‘‘ Food and its Adulterations,”’ 
in which it is stated that ‘‘quite apart 
from any question as to the injury re- 
sulting to the human system from taking 
these salts it would be only right that the 
medical profession should resolutely dis- 
countenance the use of any and all secret 
preparations confessedly adulterations, 
and adulterations, too, of a sort not jus- 
tified by any of the exigencies of the 
circumstances. Cocoa is only to 
be recommended as a beverage when it is 
as pure as possible.”’ 


Quite recently a valuable little work on 
chocolate and cocoa was published in 
Germany. It describes, with charac- 
teristic German thoroughness, the cacao- 
tree, the properties of its fruit, and the 
various modern methods of preparing the 
food product for the market. In treating 
of ‘‘the manufacture of cocoas deprived 
of a portion of their oil and rendered 
more soluble,’ the writer says: ‘This 
branch of the manufacture has recently 
undergone a great development. Hygiene 
appears to demand a product which, with 
a diminution in the amount of oil, should 
be further distinguished from ordinary 
chocolate by its readily dissolving in 
water, milk, etc., thereby being much 
more easily appropriated by the human 
system. The removal of a portion of the 
oil ought to make it more readily assimi- 
lated bythe digestive system. Starch, 
cellulose, and the albuminoids are of dif- 
ficult solubility, and must be converted 
into such a form as to be readily soluble 
in water. This would render them easy 
of absorption, and increase their effi- 
ciency. In practice this end has been 
sought in several ways.’”’ . The 
alkaline or chemical process ‘‘ depends on 
the fact that tht roasted cocoa is treated 
with carbonate of soda, magnesia, 
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potash, or bicarbonate of soda. 
* * * Thecocoa of those manu- 


facturers who employ the alkaline method 
is sometimes subjected to a perfectly bar- 
barous treatment in order to secure so- 
lution by means of the alkali. For in- 
stance, the roasted cocoa-beans are boiled 
with an aqueous alkaline solution; the 
product is then dried, deprived of its oil, 
and afterwards ground. Or the crushed 
cocoa is roasted, deprived of its oil, 
powdered, and boiled with water con- 
taining an alkali. Both methods of treat- 
ment are in the highest degree destructive 
to those bodies which are essential con- 
stituents of cocoa. It is especially the 
cacao-red which is attacked, and with it 
disappears also the aroma.” 


It should be added that in the manu- 
facture of large quantities by the alkaline 
or chemical method it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to so regulate the heat in dry- 
ing the cocoa after the chemicals are added 
(the material being then in a very sensitive 
state) as to prevent the oil from being 
scorched; and it is well known that burnt 
oil or fat is wholly indigestible. 

The deleterious effects of the chemicals 
used in such processes have been re- 
ferred to in general terms; something 
more definite and precise on that point 
will be of interest. 

In reply to the inquiry, What is the 
effect on the system, especially on the 
gastric mucous membrane, of small quan- 
tities of dilute alkaline liquids taken fre- 
quently and regularly (for example, for 
breakfast), one of the leading physicians 
in Boston says: ‘‘I would say that while 
some persons and certain conditions of 
the system might bear without injury 
dilute alkaline liquids taken at not fre- 
quent intervals, yet the great majority 
of persons and those with a sensitive 
stomach could not bear’the daily use of 
such liquids without serious injury. It 
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would produce gastritis, or inflammatiog 
of the mucous membrane of the stomach, 
of varying degree, according to the fre 
quency and amount taken and the sus. 
ceptibility of the person. This would be 
accompanied with many of the symptoms 
of dyspepsia, and if carried to any con. 
siderable extent, with troublesome erup. 
tion of the skin, and not infrequently 
with serious disturbance of the functions 
of the kidneys. I certainly think its long 
continuance would be dangerous.”’ 


Dr. Sidney Ringer, Professor of Medi- 
cine at University College, London, and 
Physician to the College Hospital, per. 
haps the greatest English authority on the 
action of drugs, states in his ‘*‘ Handbook 
of Therapeutics’’ that ‘‘ the sustained ad- 
ministration of alkalies and their car 
bonates renders the blood, it is said, 
poorer in solids and in red corpuscles, 
and impairs the nutrition of the body.” 
Of ammonia, carbonate of ammonia, and 
spirits of ammonia, he says: ‘‘ These 
preparations have many properties in 
common with the alkaline, potash, and 
soda group. They possess a strong alkaline 
reaction, are freely soluble in water, have 
a high diffusion-power, and dissolve the 
animal textures. If administered 
too long, they excite catarrh of the stom: 
ach and intestines.’ 


All of WaLTER Baker & Co.’s Cocoa 


Preparations are guaranteed absolutely 
These prepara- 
tions have stood the test of public approval 


Sree from all chemicals. 


for more than one hundred years, and ate 
the acknowledged standard of purity and 
excellence. The house of WALTER BAKER 
& Co. has always taken a decided stand 
against any and all chemically treated 
cocoas, and they believe that the large 
and increasing demand for their goods 
has proved that the consumer appreciates 
this decision. 
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“LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE”: W. BAKER & CO.’S Registered Trade-Mark. 


No Chemicals are used in any of Walter Baker & Co.'s Chocolate 
j and Cocoa Preparations. 

These preparations have stood the test of public approval for 
more than one hundred years, and are the acknowledged standard 
of purity and excellence. 
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MARCH. 


ITH the bleak 
winds of this 
month, comes to 
us the glorious 
anthem “ Christ 
Has Risen.” 
Easter comes to 
us early this 
year, but not too 
early to find us 
all in festal ar- 
ray awaiting its 
advent. After 
the dark dreary 
days of Lent, the 
gladsome Eastertide comes before gentle spring 
has been able to unlock the frozen streams and 
start the buds upon the modest plants half hidden 
by the snow. We have tried to make our Easter 
number as bright and beautiful as possible in 
accordance with the season, and think our read- 
ears will agree with us that success has crowned 
our efforts. Our subscribers have been very 
complimentary about our magazine for 1891,and 
thousands of letters attest the heartiness of their 
approval; it is our intention to keep firm hold 
of this approval by adding to, and further im- 
proving the attractions of the magazine. At 
present we are giving to our readers more than 
a full equivalent for their money, but we are 
quite content to do this, and more. We have al- 
ways made it a point to conduct the magazine as 
though it were a trust given us by our subscrib- 
ers, It is their money that pays for it, and we 
honestly desire that the book each month may 
prove a satisfatory dividend on their investment. 
Let our readers consult our prospectus, and there 
see how they can secure for themselves a hand- 
some gift, and at the same time add toour means 
of increasing our facilities for greater attractions. 





To LaviEs.—For the complexion and for light 
cutaneous affections, Cr2me Simon is superior to 
the “vaseline” and “cucumbers,” it whitens 
and perfumes the skin. J. Simon, rue de Pro- 
vence, Paris; Park & Tilford, New York ; Per- 
fumers, Druggists, Fancy Goods Stores. 

By the will of the late Emma Abbott, generous 
bequests are made to various churches and 
charitable institutions, The singer directed that 


her body should be submitted to a thorough 
electrical test, and then be cremated, 


A colored orphan asylum has been founded jp 
Georgia by a colored woman, Mrs. Carrie Steele, 
She has built a cottage and stable, a larger build. 
ing is going up, and four acres of land around it 
have already been put under cultivation. Mrs, 
Steele has collected the money entirely by her 
personal efforts. 


Gold vs. Silver. 

At the present time the silver lobby in Con. 
gress are trying to ‘convince the representative 
of the nation that silver is not only the equal of, 
but better than gold ; but the women of America 
have very decided opinions on this subject, and 
judging from the golden opinions they have given 
relative to the superlative merits of the Empire 
Wringer for utility, economy and effectiveness in 
doing the work for which it is designed, and 
which is indicated by its name, leads us to be. 
lieve that their favorite is still the yellow metal, 
At any rate the Empire Wringer is well before 
the public ona gold basis and in the opinion of 
the women of America will always remain at 
par. Anyone who is not acquainted with its 
merits can obtain full description by addressing 
the Empire Wringer Co., Auburn, N. Y. 

The first woman physician to go to Berlin to 
study Dr. Koch’s m2thods is Dr. Helen L. Betts, 
of Boston. She is a graduate of the Woman's 
Medical College of Pennsylvania, and visits 
Germany as the delegate of the college. 

A direct descendant of Joan Hart, Shake 
speare’s sister, has recently died in England, 
She was a Mis. Fletcher, and pursued gun mak 
ing as a trade, In this business she was ex 
tremely successful. Her chief pride was that 
she was the possessor of Shakespeare’s jug and 
stick. 

From the first to the last of Gopry’s Lapy’s 
Book for January there is not a dull page. The 
opening story, “O. K.,” promises to be different 
from the average magazine story ; it is cleverly 
illustrated by a Philadelphia artist. The illus 
trations throughout the magazine are all good, 
as well as the reading matter. We wish the 
publishers all success for 1891, which they richly 
deserve.— Evening Journal, Albany, N. Y. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 


Missing. 

Four thousand two hundred and ten sub- 
scribers to GopEY’s LADy’s Book who have 
not yet received a trial quantity of Electro-Sili- 
con, the famous silver polish. It is the wish of 
the proprietors of this celebrated household 
requisite that every reader who is a house- 
keeper,and not now using Flectro-Silicon,should 
have a quantity for trial, which will be sent with- 
out charge and post-paid. We strongly recom- 
mend that you, if among the missing, send your 
address at once to The Electro-Silicon Co., 72 
John street, New York City, and thereby learn 
of the only proper method for the care of your 
silverware. 

GopEy’s LADy’s Book now enters upon its 
sixty-first year, an unusual instance of longevity 
among American magazines. This reliable peri- 
odical wears well, and manages to keep abreast 
of the march of fashion in the departments of 
needlework, embroidery, cookery, millinery, 
dressmaking, and home interests generally. 
“Mrs, Elliot’s Conversion” is a pretty little 
Christmas story by Lillian Grey. ‘* New Year’s 
Festivities” are described by Augusta Salisbury 
Prescott, while the intelligent «Talks About 
Flowers” are from the lips of Emma J. Gray, 
In this number will be found a drawing room 
comedietta, by Frank Bicknell, called “ Another 
Pair of Simpletons.” The Fashions and Work 
Tatle departments are well edited as usual. A 
droll story called « O. K.,” with original iJlustra- 
tions, and “ Under the Chastening,” are novels 
begun with the new year. The frontispiece repre- 
sents a rustic damsel “ Dreaming of Her Sailor 
Lover.”— Public Ledger, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The marriage contract between Dr. Schlie- 
mann and the Greek girl he made his wife con- 
tained a clause to the effect that she should learn 
and recite to him every day fifty lines of the 
Iliad. This custom was never departed from, 
and no entreaties on her part could induce him 
to remit a line of the task. 

Mrs. Richard A, Proctor, the widow of the 
astronomer, hopes to raise about $25,000 by lec- 
turing, This sum she will devote to building an 
observatory and erecting a telescope at San 
Diego, California, in memory of her husband. 


The mourning of the young Queen of Holland 
isto be of white, in the old fashion, whose ob- 
servance gave Mary Queen of Scots the name of 
the “Reine Blanche” after the death of her first 
husband, the Dauphin. 
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GopEy’s LApDy’s Book for February is the 
“valentine ” edition, and contains several stories 
suggestive of the season.—7he Sunday Fress, 
New York, N. Y. 


“The Art of Millinery,” published by Ora 
Seaney, Parisian man milliner, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, is a small pamphlet devoted to every- 
thing appertaining to the business, The author 
shows that he understands the work he has 
assumed, and is a dorm, not a made, milliner. 
We cordially wish him success in his work. 
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BOOK TABLE, 


“Lalla Rookh.” By Thomas Moore. With one 
hundred new illustrations by Thomas Mcll- 
vaine. Frederick A. Stokes Company, 182 
Fifth avenue, New York, N. Y. For sale by 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Price, $1.50. 

This popular poem has run to its twentieth 
edition, the present one being replete with ex- 
quisite original photograveur illustrations. It was 
in the year 1812 that the poet first conceived the 
design of writing a poem upon some Oriental 
subject, but it was the year 1816 before the book 
was ready for press, Mr. Moore then received 
for his poem the largest price that had been 
given in that day for such a work, namely, “three 
thousand guineas.” The book is replete with 
beautiful passages; the paper and typography 
unexcelled. It is an edition that should find its 
place in all the libraries of the day. 

«The Completion of the Spire, and Other 
Poems.” By Edward Owings Toune. Mid- 
Continent Publishing Co., 154 Lake street, 
Chicago, IIl. 

A collection of charming poems, printed in a 
small edition, popular for general reading. The 
opening one, “The Completion of the Spire,” is 
full of pathos. 

«A Washington Bible Class.’”” By Gail Hamil- 
ton. D. Appleton & Co., New York, N. Y. 
In presenting this book the public are enabled 

to enjoy what was only within the reach of com- 
paratively few. The Bible Class a years ago was 
a feature in Washington society, and the distin- 
guished representatives of official life who were 
interested in its progress did good service when 
they desired the publication of the notes, Various 
theological points are discussed, and religious 
truths brought forward. It is a book which 
cannot fail but awaken active interest in the 
general mind. 
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“The Three Scouts,” By J. T. Trowbridge. Lee 
and Shepard,t1o Milk street, Boston, Mass. 
Price, 50 cents. 

This is another strong book by this popular 
author. It is impossible to open the volume at 
any page without being struck by the humor, 
good taste, and pervading anecdote of the book. 
It is a capital story. 

Vick’s"Floral Guide for 1891. 

No lover of a fine plant or garden can offord 
to be without a copy. It isan elegant book of 
over 100 pages 81(x10% inches, beautiful colored 
illustrations of Sunrise Amaranthus, Hydrangea 
and Potatoes. Instructions for planting, cultivat- 
ing, etc. Full list of everything that can be 
desired in the way of Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, etc. Also full particulars 
regarding the cash prizes of $1,000 and $200. 
The novelties have been tested and found worthy 
of cultivation. We hope it will be our good luck 
to see the Nellie Lewis Carnation and taste the 
Grand Rapids Lettuce. It costs nothing because 
the 10 cents you send for it can be deducted 
from the first order forwarded. We advise our 
friends to secure a copy, of James Vick, Seeds- 
man, Rochester, N. Y. 

«Countess Sarah.” By George Ohnet. The 
Waverly Co,, 421 Olive street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Paper. Price, 50 cents. 

An exciting nove]. The characters are pre- 
sented inaspirited manner. Like all the author’s 
works it is full of dramatic incidents, and written 
with great power. 

“A Fluttered Dovecote.” By George Manville 
Fenn. D. Appleton & Co., New York, N. Y. 
Price, 50 cents. 

The fluttered dovecote is a girls’ school to 
which a French adventurer gains entrance. The 
lively story is told by one of the maidens who 
falls in love with him and finally tries to elope 
with him. Fortunately the police arrive in time. 
The influence of the tale upon the immature and 
romantic feminine mind is, therefore, good, and 
the story is such a rapid one as to be a favorite 
with young women readers. 

“The Nugents of Carriconna.” By Tighe Hop- 
kins. D. Appleton & Co., New York, N. Y. 
Price, 50 cents. 

The plot of the story is excellent, the heroine 
is disinherited by her father on account of an 
imprudent marriage. How she gets to the home 
of her uncle, who inherits the wealth, and her 
desire to secure some of the same, is bright and 
cleverly told; also the tragic end of the uncle in 
hoarding the same. The way in which Dora 
falls in love with one of the principal characters, 
notwithstanding the barrier that lies between 
them, and the final triumph over the obstacle in 
the end, is well worked out, and in a fashion to 
charm all who believe that the course of true 
love ought, at least, to run smooth. 
“Confessions of a Nun.” By Sister Agatha. 

Jordan Bros., 21 North Ninth street, Philadel. 
phia, Pa. Price, 50 cents. 

A series of realistic scenes told by the differ- 
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ent sisters in the convent, the life of the one who 

edits the book being worked up in such a map. 

ner as to show that truth is much stronger thay 
fiction. 

“Dorothy’s Experience.” By Adeline Trafton, 
Lee and Shepard, 1o Milk street, B 
Mass. For sale by J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Price, $1.50. 

A fresh, wholesome book about a girl who, 
although not making a profession of religion 
worked in that quiet, unobtrusive fashion which 
our Master surely rewards. It is bright and 
cheery in style, and pure in morals. Just the 
book to take a young girl’s fancy, and help her 
to grow up into the sweetness of real girlhood, 
“Mrs. Mayburn’s Twins.” By John Habberton, 

T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Price, 25 cents. 

“ Helen and Arthur,” or Miss Thusa’s Spining. 
wheel, By Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz, T, 
Peterson & Brothers, 306 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Price, 25 cents. 

Here are two more volumes of this popular 
series of choice fiction which is by far the cheap. 
est and best collection of novels ever issued, A 
great deal of charming and excellent reading 
matter is given in sufficient variety to please 
young and old, grave and gay—in short, all 
classes of romance readers. A complete list of 
them will be sent to any addres, and copies will 
be sent by mail on receipt of price by the pub 
lishers. ; 

The remarkable favor with which the recent 
story of « Edward Burton,” by Henry Wood, has 
been received has induced the publishers, Messrs, 
Lee and Shepard, of Boston, to issue a new edi- 
tion in paper covers to give it broad circulation, 
In this work idealistic character is delineated in 
such an entertaining and helpful manner that 
numerous readers have written to express their 
high appreciation of its influence and merit. The 
whole atmosphere of the tale, while inspiring, is 
refreshingly unconventional. 

«Was It Love?” By Paul Bourget. Translated 
by Camden Curwen. Worthington Co., 747 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. With Photogray 
ures, I vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

{s it possible for a lady to be sincerely in love 
with two suitors at once ? 

Such is the delicate and crucial problem that 
Bourget (admitted by all who know him, the 
modern master of analysis) has set himself im 
“Un Coeur du Femme: ” and in working it out he 
has produced a very delectable novel, not only of 
society but of permanent human interest. Here 
are no fine-spun fantasies, as in another “Quick 
or the Dead’””—the men are not only virile real- 
ities, but they concentrate their spite on each 
other in a duel, while the lady plays out the 
dangerous drama to the bitter end on the field 
of her “inner consciousness.” 5 

As the inner history of a good and charming 
woman’s heart, overtaken by one of those infatua- 
tions that will sometimes besiege the noblest, it 
may well rank in living interest with anything 
that has appeared in late years. 
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For Description see Fashion Department. 
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For Description see Fashion Department. 
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Fig. 19. 
. For Description see Fashion Department. 
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see Work Department. 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 
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Ha! Ha! Ha! I'd rather have EDENIA! 


Swdborys. 


FAMOUS 


PERFUMES 


ARE FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


LADD & COFFIN, Proprietors and Manufacturers, 24 Barclay St., cor. Church St., New York. 


In writing to Advertisers, please mention GODEY’S LADY’S BOCK. 








